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MEDICAL THEORIES. 


Some of the wisest men have broached and manfully defended the 
most ridiculous notions. ‘There is no theory so foolish and absurd 
that it cannot find its advocates, and such too as have ingenuity 
enough to conceal its absurdity from common eyes, by the brilliant 
and seemingly formidable defences which they array about it. Thus 
guarded, it may stand for a time receiving the admiration of all—the 
learned and the ignorant, the ingenious and the stupid. At length 
some one arises, and, scattering to the winds this brilliant array with 
a mere handful of facts, exposes the absurdity which had been so 
long concealed from view. But even while he is doing this, he un- 
fortunately sets up another theory, perhaps quite as absurd, which 
runs the same course, has its day, and then is dethroned to make way 
for still another. We laugh at the notions of people fifty years ago, 
and they laughed too at the notions which prevailed fifty years before 
their time. 

“ We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow, 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will find us so.” 

What we have said is peculiarly applicable to medical theories. 
There is so much that is mysterious and wonderful in the phenomena 
of life, and they are so varied both iv health and disease, that here a 
theorizing bent may always be gratified, but not soon satiated. The 
moment that one has spun a theory from one collection of phenomena, 
his eye is attracted by others calling equally for an ingenious theory 
to link them together ; and it is amusing to see what opposite facts 
are often woven into the same tissue by a skilful manufacturer of 
such articles. Many a theory is like Joseph’s coat of many colors. 

_ We must not be understood as proclaiming war against all theoriz- 
ing. We believe it to be of use when directed by proper principles. 
Even incorrect theories have their advantages, unless they be radi- 
cally erroneous. Many of the old theories, now discarded, were val- 
uable charts ; often, it is true, leading into error, but much more of- 
ten guiding the explorer of mediéal science in the path of truth, and 
VOL. I.— No. VII. 56 
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facilitating essentially the progress of his investigations. In many of 
these theories the facts, which they were intended to explain, were 
exhibited in their natural order and connexion. It is their mode of 
connexion only which is accounted for on wrong principles. It is 
manifest that these theories lead to much fewer and smaller practical 
errors, than they would do if they contained a false statement of facts, 
or united facts together by links which are wholly artificial. Many 
other circumstances tend to lessen the practical errors arising from 
false theories, but we will pass them by. 

Medical men of former times certainly deserve much credit for 
their perseverance and ardor in their investigations. Some of their 
descriptions of disease have a vividness, and a graphic accuracy, 
which can never be surpassed.* ‘They have left us results of acute 
observation, and precepts deduced from them, which shall always 
stand as monuments of their wisdom and industry, admired equally 
by the adept and the tyro in medical science. And the errors of 
these theories must be reputed rather to their limited means of inves- 
tigation, than, as is often done, to credulity, and a ridiculous fondness 
for theorizing. ‘They were pioneers and new discoverers, and had 
no charts and maps to aid them. ‘The wonder is, that the first ex- 
plorers of the region of medical science made so few errors, rather 
than that they made so many ; for we fear, that even we, with the 
accumulated experience and labors of ages to assist us, are by no 
means deficient in errors, both of doctrine and practice. 

We have no doubt that medicine, like other sciences, is constantly 
advancing. ‘This must be the case while the spirit of investigation 
continues to be active and vigorous. Facts and opinions are tested 
over and over again, the favorite doctrines of one age are sifted in 
the investigations of the next; so that, while theories are rising and 
falling, something is constantly added to the treasures of medical 
knowledge. While these treasures are increasing, they are, at the 
same time, gradually freed from the rubbish and impurities, which in 
their accumulation are necessarily mingled with them. From the 
ruins of many an old theory, despised as it may be, relics may be 
gathered, which will make no small addition to these treasures. The 
advocates of the most absurd theories have done much good in the 
multitude of facts which they have collected. Even before the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, though medical theories neces- 
sarily had many absurd points, arising from ignorance of so essential 
a fact, yet many of their advocates were acute and accurate observ- 
ers ; and their facts are valuable, though the theories, which they 
framed to account for these facts, may appear to us even laughable. 
They collected a vast amount of good materials ; but instead of erect- 


* The state of the countenance just before death is so admirably deseribed by Hypocrale* 
that itis called the Facies Hippocratica. 
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ing from them a structure full of beauty and symmetry, and capable 
of resisting the commotions of ages, they reared a motley pile which 
easily tumbled into ruins. They were men of the most persevering 
industry; they seemed to forget entirely that ‘of making many 
books there is no end ; and much study is a weariness of the flesh.” 
Folios and quartos were produced in abundance, full of mixtures of 
wisdom and folly, as incongruous as were some of the old prescrip- 
tions, with their one hundred or more ingredients.* And as some of 
the medicines, which composed these hundred headed enemies of 
disease, are now among our most valuable remedies, so there are por- 
tions of those strange compounds of facts and speculations, which 
will always stand as monuments of genius and industry. ‘They are 
among those principles which form the basis of medicine. ‘The stu- 
dent, as he now reads the older works in medical science, regards but 
as matters of curiosity the theories of lentor and viscosity, acrimony, 
euor loci, &c. and picks out from this mass of rubbish the pearls and 
precious stones, which are almost concealed under it. 

Most of the old theories were founded on ignorance: accordingly 
they prevail very extensively at the present time out of the medical 
profession. We hear people continually talking of the acrid state of 
the humors, attributing disease to the disordered condition of the 
blood, &c. Many have a vast deal to say about the bile, that luck- 
less rogue who has had to bear the blame of many a sin that did not 
belong to him. Some go far beyond the reason-giving theorizers 
of olden times, and give to disease a goodly share of wisdom and 
cunning. ‘They almost suppose it to have a knowledge of military 
tactics. ‘They make it to travel about in its extensive domains (the 
human body) almost at its pleasure. When driven from one footstep, 


It retreats to some other, up a leg, or along the back, or through 


some of the veins or arteries, and sometimes, if suddenly driven from 
an unimportant post (as in gout) it may fly through the blood vessels 
to the very citadel of life, the heart. The humoral pathology, 
(which at present has very few advocates among physicians) seems 
to be believed by every one else who troubles himself to think of 
medicine. It is the favorite doctrine of nurses and old women. 
They are always talking about bad humors, bad blood, &c. &c. 
Shakespeare alludes very happily to some popular medical notions 
: =a The ghost of Hamlet’s father is describing to him his 
eath :-— 


“ Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always of the afternoon, 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 


* There is a prescription in Lewis’ Dispensatory, in which we counted more than an hun- 
different articles. 
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And in the porches of mine ear did pour 

The leperous distilment ; whose effect 

Holds such an enmity with blood of man 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 
And with a sudden vigor, it doth posset 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk 
oe ~ ‘The thin and wholesome blood: so it did mine: 
/ And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 

ue Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
ie All my smooth body.” 


t While we are on this subject we would give a little advice to cler- 

| gymen. In expounding those texts which contain, if we may so ex- 

press ourselves, medical comparisons, some of them go too much in- 

A to detail, and in doing so they are somewhat in danger of making 

ay il mistakes, much to the annoyance of their medical hearers. Law- 


yers too, are sometimes disposed tu go beyond their own medical 
fil knowledge, and occasionally that of physicians also. In examining 
f Hl. medical witnesses, they often embody in their questions some very 
A wise suggestions, which not only puzzle the doctors, but perhaps an- 
ie ticipate the progress of discovery a full half century. 
he Medical men have always been much inclined to compare vital 
aay operations with the phenomena of chemistry or mechanics. At one 
ne time the human body was universally talked of as a chemical labora- 
a tory, and much was said about concoction, dispumation, fermentation, 
ie &c.; processes by which all noxious matters were supposed to be 
mie aq separated from the healthy humors. ‘These ideas prevailed from the 
: time of Hypocrates down to that of Sydenham. Paracelsus and 
| Van Helmont merely changed the form of the doctrines taught by 
yl Hypocrates and Galen, though the former made a bonfire of their 
Ae works as a public display of his hatred of these doctrines. They 
one supposed acid and alkaline principles of various kinds to be concern- 
oe ed in the production of disease. Boerhaave and his disciples at 
at | length applied mechanics to medicine ; and chemistry and medicine, 
i though they had been united together for centuries, were at once di- 
ae, vorced from each other. Boerhaave supposed the particles of blood 
ae to be occasionally broken down or united together, and to be intro- 
duced into vessels to which they did not properly belong. He 
thought almost all diseases to be produced in this way. Accordingly 
his remedies he termed diluents, attenuants, inspissants, &c. A great 
deal was said about the frictions of the corpuscles, their various 
shapes, globular, angular, &c. Everything was mechanical; every 
—" was supposed to be a lever, and every vessel an hydraulic 
tube. 
Although at the present day none entertain such wild notions 
about the influence of chemical and mechanical principles, yet some 
are disposed to give them too great a supremacy, while others go to 
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the other extreme and attribute to them as little influence as possible. 
We do not doubt at all that they have a decided and extensive in- 
fluence ; but they are under the control of purely vital principles in 
every case, so that it is entirely wrong to say that the actions of any 
organ are wholly mechanical or chemical. Analogies have been in- 
geniously drawn between the operations of many an organ, and the 
rocesses of mechanics, chemistry, and even cookery ; and yet after 
all this labor in speculation, the wisest and most practical physicians 
have concluded, that the analogy is often very imperfect, and that in 
some cases it is a mere creature of a theorizing imagination. Hunter 
used to allude very playfully in his lectures to the different theories, 
which have been framed, to account for the operation of the stomach 
in digestion. ‘* Some physiologists” he says “ will have it that the 
stomach is a mill ;—others, that it is a fermenting vat ;—others again, 
that it is a stew pan :—but ir my view of the matter, it is neither a 
mill, a fermenting vat, nor a stew pan—but a stomach, Gentlemen, a 
stomach.” Would that doctors would always talk as sensibly and 
intelligibly as this. We should then have fewer wars with words 
and paper bullets than we now have. 

Some, at the head of whom stands the famous John Brown, have 
attempted to simplify medicine to a very great extent. Sthenia, and 
asthenia, debility and excitement are always on their tongues. We 
have heard one of these simplifiers of medicine assert most warmly, 
and defend his assertion most manfully, that disease was nothing but 
excess of excitement, or its opposite ;—which is about as rational, as 
it would be, to attribute all the vices and crimes in a community to 
too great, or too little excitement in some of its members. The 
truth is that no accurate practical observers can believe in such sim- 
plifications of medicine. They only are their advocates who are led 
away by enthusiasm, credulity, or the love of brilliant theories. 

There are Owens in medicine—men who have made themselves 
notorious by their bold and strange theories, outraging all truth and 
common sense. ‘They have gained their object, and easily enough 
too ; for who has not heard of John Brown’s theory of medicine, and 
Robert Owen’s community at New-Harmony? Mrs. Ann Royall 
and Miss Frances Wright may be put by their side. Nothing is 
more easily obtained than notoriety. 

_ There never were more theories advocated than at the present 
time. The reason is obvious. Facts have been multiplying on 
acts, and discoveries on discoveries, and there is now a greater 
amount of medical knowledge accumulated than there has been at 
any previous time. ‘There is no scarcity of the material then, out of 
which theories can be manufactured. Besides, the means of obtain- 
ing and diffusing information are so plentiful, the spirit of inquiry is 
SO active, and there is such a multitude of minds enthusiastically en- 
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gaged in the study of one science, that new tracks are continually 


struck out, new experiments are tried, which are repeated in every 
part of the medical world, and new modes of practice in different dis- 


eases are suggested almost without number. Some of our medical 


journals contain such a heterogeneous mass of matter that they con- 
found the tyro, not to say the adept, in medicine. New notions and 
new medicines are constantly springing up to notice. It would seem 
as if some did nothing but hunt after some new thing to excite the 
gapings and starings of the medical world. Let one but perform 
some curious experiments, from which he can broach a curious the- 
ory, and his name is in the Paris and London journals, and fora time 
he is a notable man. This passion for novelty is a sort of necessary 
abuse, connected with the ever busy spirit of inquiry which now 
prevails, and, compared with the advantages of this spirit, it is of 
trifling moment. 

The proverbial proneness of mankind to take narrow and exclu- 
sive views, and to run into extremes, is strongly shown in the pre- 
sent state of medicine. One thinks the blood vessels to be the great 
manufacturers of disease—another the nerves—some get their heads 
full of stomach or liver, and cry out to all the world, here, here is 
the great storehouse of diseases—some attack disease with little else 
than leeches and barley water, while others open on the enemy a full 
battery of calomel, jalap, &c. Some say, “ in fever, purge, purge if 
you do nothing else,” while a true hearted disciple of Bronssais says, “it 
is death to purge, put on your leeches, and let your patient sip cold barley 
water.” We might go on to enumerate more cases in which there is 
almost a laughable rage for narrow and exclusive notions. The 
matter generally corrects itself after a little time. ‘The very men 
who are so ready to catch at brilliant notions, and fill their heads with 
them, to the exclusion of others which are equally true and valuable, 
are aptto find out, in the course of some few years, that this enthusi- 
astic preference of some truths to others, is continually leading them 
into error. ‘The consequence is that they, or some of their follow- 
ers, make amendments, modifications and additions ; so that the ori- 
ginal theory begins to lose its exclusive character. Many a false 
theory is founded on a truth which has filled the mind to the exclu- 
sion of others. He who takes a single truth, and makes it his idol, 
must be led by that truth into many an error. 

It will be readily seen from the above remarks, that theories are 
usually attended with many evils. Some accordingly denounce 
them altogether, and say, with not a little exultation, at their freedom 
from these supposed shackles, ‘ we will leave theories to the credulous 
and enthusiastic, experience shall be our guide, and led by her, we 
need fear nothing.’ But with all their apparent abhorrence of theor!- 
‘zing, these are the very men who do it most. They pick upa hand- 
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ful of facts, and with these scanty materials build a theory, and call 
it experience. However much any one may declairmn against theo- 
ries, and extol experience, he will unconsciously combine them in his 
reasoning, if he have mind enough to put facts and ideas together. 
What are theories? General principles deduced from real or sup- 
posed facts. Does any one deny the necessity of general principles 
in any of the pursuits of life? Why then is it denied in medicine? 
Every one, whatever may be his pursuit, has his general principles 
to guide him. If they are correctly deduced from real facts, they 
are useful to him; if not, they lead him into error. So it is with 
medical theories, or, what is the same thing, medical principles. 

The difference between the quack, and the well educated physi- 
cian is, that the first acts mostly from experience, the latter is guided 
by experience and principle united. The quack first names the dis- 
ease, and then gives the medicine which he or others have found 
good in cases which were placed under the same name. ‘The physi- 
cian, on the contrary, cares not for the name of the patient’s disease, 
(for he knows that the same name may often be fixed to cases wholly 
opposite in their character,) but he determines from the symptoms 
what is the actual state of the case, then what is to be his object in 
the treatment of it, and finally he devises means of effecting this ob- 
ject in the best manner. ‘The quack, in fact, has no definite object 
before him, but only the general one of curing his patient, and for 
this purpose throws into the stomach those pills or portions, which 
are reputed to have cured others. He is in as ridiculous a situation 
as one would be, who, wishing to raise grain on a piece of land, 
thinks, forsooth that all which is necessary is to scatter his seed, in 
any way, at any time, and under any circumstances. He throws his 
seed into the soil, and the quack throws his medicines into the 
stomach ; the one may expect a good harvest with as much proba- 
bility as the other may expect a cure. 

Though the infallibility of experience is constantly extolled, it has 
proved sufficiently fallible in medicine to be somewhat distrusted. 
Errors in practice have been continued for years, nay, in some cases 
Continues, sanctioned by experience. Medicines have been praised 
as having a sovereign efficacy in particular diseases, and after a few 
years the experience of multitudes of physicians, in some cases that 
of the whole medical world, has been suddenly reversed, and these 
remedies pronounced to be wholly without efficacy. Strange that 
infallible experience should be so subject to change and error! Either 
theory, or experience. when alone, is continually running into error ; 
but, when united, they assist and support each other. Experience 
is needed to correct the errors of theory, and theory, to collect and 
embody into groups the facts which are gathered by experience. 

MEDICUS. 
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SEBAGO POND. 


Durrine a journey through the eastern part of New England, in 
the May of 18—, I made a pedestrian excursion with an old college 
friend, from Portland to Sebago Pond, a paradise of waters amid the 
wilderness of Maine. It was a glorious morning. We were in mo- 
tion and among the fields, as all true pedestrians should be, in time 
to see the sun rising from the ocean, a thing of light and life, glad- 
dening every living being and every feature of scenery into beauty 
and brightness at his approach. All nature seemed awakening at 
the summons of her master, and to be throwing off the veil of dark- 
ness which had hidden her beauties from his sight, and the dew 
drops around us were glittering in his beams, as if the elves, started at 
his approach, had fled, and in their haste left their jewels behind them 
to beautify and adorn the earth. A soft morning breeze was stirring 
and waving the grass by the road side, as if in harmony with its mu- 
sic. .T’o a melancholy or a speculative man there is an undefinable 
pleasure in spring-time musings, and in the conversations which grow 
out of them. The old year has passed away. ‘The tempests of 
winter have sunk and died before the softening and perhaps ener- 
vating influence of spring, and, as if in unison with nature, the in- 
valid who has lingered on in life, during the severity of our northern 
climate, and who has, during its dreariness, baffled for a while the slow 
inroads of consumption, brightens at the return of spring, with the 
hectic colors ‘that dazzle as they fall,” and at last sinks into his 
grave just as the flowers have begun to bloom and blossom around 
him. 

With good company, walking, is, for a while, a most excellent 
means of getting along and enjoying the way faring amusement of the 
traveller. But solitary pleasures, Jet philosophers say what they will, 
are dull things. There is more truth than the world, or perhaps 
even the poets and rhymers who talk about them, imagine, in what 
they say of the intercourse of tried friends. When a man cannot 
have a vent for his perpetually recurring thoughts, they will turn 
and prey upon his own mind, and render him a gloomy misanthrope. 
It is impossible to be forever thinking. Were it so, the brain would 
soon be filled, and leave no room for fresh thick-coming fancies. 
During a walk of five hours in the country every sense is continually 
conveying to us the materials for new thoughts, the brightness and 
value of which are doubly increased by being shared with another. 

We in due time reached our destination. ‘The approach to Seba- 
go Pond is through a rugged hilly land, which opens a communica- 
tion between the solitude of the waters and the busy world around 
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them. From an elevation of the path there are suddenly seen a few 
fishing huts and raftsmen’s cabins close beside a slight bridge, which 
is continually thronged with the most patient of sportsmen. On 
the lower side of the bridge the pond empties itself into a small river, 
which in its course to the sea, sets in motion the manufactories and 
machinery of a thickly settled country, while on the other, the pond 
lies expanded to the view, ‘‘a burnished sheet of living gold.” We 
saw the water in its deep tranquillity. I Aave seen it in storms, (for 
there are storms even upon our peaceful inland lakes,) when its 
wooded islands would be dimly seen looming up like spectres through 
the fog, and the waves would toss angrily about, as if vexed that their 
banks detained them from mingling with the ocean. But this day, 
everything was so calm that it seemed hardly possible to disturb the 
tranquillity of the scene. ‘he numerous small craft of the fishermen 
were plying silently about in pursuit of their sport; at intervals, a 
pleasure boat would be seen containing a party with faces as bright 
and joyous as the scenes amid which they were moving ; and eyer. 
and anon the cry of the raftsmen from far up the lake, would come 
pealing over the waters, making the whole appear like a festival day 
of the desert. 

We soon procured a boat and a boatman, and commenced, in 
compliance with the custom of all the visitors of Sebago, trailing our 
lines amid scores of others. Ah, Old Izaak Walton, thou wouldst 
never more have hung over the narrow streams of old England, 
couldst thou once have gazed into the clear depths of this beauteous 
lake ; couldst thou have reclined with thy rod and thy basket and 
spent the livelong day in ‘* meditation and angling” on its banks, and 
have seen the noble fish sporting in its waters as if proud of their 
spacious habitation. 

_ Whoever has floated on the calm surface of a summer lake may 
imagine or recollect the happiness of the moment. ‘The water around 
and beneath asclear and as smooth as polished glass, the trees and cliffs 
and headlands pictured in its depths by the bright sun, and the sun 
himself in his glory, with all the blue firmament around him, reflected ; 
from the wave with a softness which the eye can bear, and with a 
magnificence only equalled by the intolerable brightness of his real 
Presence in the sky. We seemed to be in the midst of a vast circle, 
extending beneath, above, and around, as far as the eye reached and 
the horizon extended ; the centre of a vast globe of earth, and sky, 
and water, over which two unclouded suns reigned together. At 
such a time, there is a deep hush over nature, which communicates 
itself to the mind. The very oarsman will pause, though not from 
Weariness, and in the profound stillness, you will feel that breathless- 
hess, that rising of the heart, which is the effect of gazing on silent sub- 
imity. And then will come stealing along, a gradual swell, under whose 
VOL. I.—NO. VII. 
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power your boat will rock, and bend, and carry your body and mind 
with it in its every vibration, until it again sinks to its motionless re- 
pose. And then a breeze will sweep by, blending earth and wa- 
ter in whimsical forms, as in a distorting mirror, and ruffle the sunny 
water, making it appear like the folds of a flowing drapery. 

As we moved along, we gradually lost sight of our fellow laborers, 
and a more varied prospect of the lake began to open upon us. It 
is of a much softer and more delicate character than is the general- 
ity of our eastern scenery. With one remarkable exception, there 
are none of the bold rough features so common in New England. 
But at times would be seen a clearing, filled with the charred stumps 
of the pines, whose blackened surfaces and desolate cheerlessness, 
were fit emblems of the ancient nobleness, withered and blasted as it 
now is, of the rightful lords of the soil, the American aborigines, 
At another point appeared young fields of grain in the bloom of vege- 
tation, and again our course would be altered by tracts of woodland 
stretching out into the water, while the little islands with which the 
lake is studded, here a barren rock visited only by the wild fowl, and 
there a solitary pine which seemed to be growing out of the water, 
served as marks to note our progress. 

I have said that there was a remarkable exception to the general 
softness of the scenery. At the distance of about five miles from the 
bridge before mentioned, rises an immense ridge of gray rocks, 
standing in bold contrast with the softness of the surrounding water 
and landscape like the habitation of the genius loci. At first rose a 
precipice to the height of more than an hundred feet, without a sin- 
gle break to afford a resting place to the foot, or relief to the eye, 
and casting its sombre shadow over the water, which at its base, was 
unfathomably deep. The stupendous height of the precipice, and 
the gloomy stillness of the lake, seemed to discourage all attempts to 
unveil their mysteries. But the effect cannot be described. The 
poet may give glowing descriptions of the calm tranquillity in which 
Nature sometimes reposes in the midst of her most magnificent crea- 
tions, or the painter may sketch her productions on his canvass. But 
still there is something wanting to the imagination. In the real land- 
scape we see her in a deep and pleasing slumber, while in the copy 
she must appear in the gloomy stillness of death. ; 

Farther on, the rocks became more broken and uneven, towering 
over each other in the most grotesque forms, and hanging as if sus- 
pended by some unseen enchantment. The fishers and raftsmen had 
given names to many of the detached masses which bore a real or 
fancied resemblance to objects which they had met with elsewhere. 
Midway in air hung the “ table,” the surface of which was covered 
by a cloth of the richest verdure, as if nature, by the profusion of her 
bounties, wished to draw men from the cities, to woo and love her in 
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the wilderness. Hard by stood the “ arm chair,” offering a place of 
rude repose to the wanderer as he climbed towards the summit, and 
on the summit itself stood the “ pulpit-reck,” to which in a clear day 
the laugh and shout would return in a thousand merry echoes from 
the surrounding crags. But the most remarkable feature of the land- 
scape was a dark cavern, the hollow of which had probably been 
opened from the solid rock by some convulsion of the earth. Its 
entrance from the water would admit a small boat. Of its down- 
ward course nothing is known. Its depths are hidden in the deep 

loom of the waters. But upwards there is a rough winding passage 
through the mass of stone to the summit of the precipice, the only 
ascent at the place from the water to the brow of the hill. The en- 
trance to the upper air is narrow, and so well concealed among the 
scattered masses of granite, as to be unknown except to the people of 
the vicinity. Directly over the lower entrance, are traced some rude 
figures in red paint, bearing some resemblance to the human form, 
and standing as if the guardians of the dark portal beneath, and they 
have there remained since the first discovery of ibe country, as fresh 
and vivid in their coloring, as when they first waked the curiosity of 
the white man. ‘They are covered with the same veil of mystery as 
the other parts of the gloomy spot where they are standing. But 
romance, ever ready to lend her light, when that of truth is obscur- 
ed, has preserved the following tradition, which we heard in sub- 
stance from the lips of our boatman. 

“Many years ago, long before the whites had penetrated to this 
wilderness, the inhabitants of an Indian village in the vicinity were 
surprised by a party of hostile warriors. _'They had formed their en- 
campment around the point which you see jutting out into the water, 
and proceeded silently to the abode of their enemy. ‘The forest re- 
sounded with the cries of Indian combat. The villagers fought with 
the energy of desperation, but were at length obliged to yield to su- 
perior numbers, and leave their wives, children and property, in the 
power of their enemies. Among the prisoners was an Indian girl, 
betrothed to a young warrior, who had signalized himself by his des- 
perate valor in the defence. ‘The enemy remained for a few days 
at the scene of their triumph, employed in hunting and fishing, pre- 
paratory to their return. On the eve of their departure, the moon 
had risen in a cloudless sky, and was gilding lake and woodland with 
her light. Every thing on earth was seemingly as peaceful as the 
heavens. The party, after having, as they thought, secured their pris- 
oners, had lain down to rest ere the march of the morrow. A slight 
rustling suddenly aroused a warrior, and on looking up, the captive 
maiden was seen flying like a deer toward the precipices. The 
alarm was given, and pursuit instantly commenced. ‘The distance 
between the pursuers and the fugitive was small, when suddenly she 
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appeared to vanish through the solid rock. A few moments of 
breathless amazement succeeded, when the plash of oars was heard 
from the water.° The brow of the rock was thronged with the dark 
forms of the savages, gazing into the abyss. Suddenly a canoe, con- 
taining two figures, shot from the cave. ‘The whistling of a few un- 
successful arrow shots, and a shout of triumph from the lake, dis- 
turbed for a while the tranquillity of nature, and the wilderness again 
sunk into the stillness of midnight. 

In after times the young warrior and his bride returned to the 
scene of their nocturnal adventure, and painted these figures in com- 
memoration of it. ‘Time has not impaired their work, or their 
memory, and to this day the spot retains the name of the “ Lovers 
Cave.” K. K. 


TO 


First I came 
And saw thee—as they told me—in thy pride. 
The festal rose was blushing in thy hair, 
And the becoming light of many lamps 
Lay on thine ample brow, and other girls 
Happy and beautiful, around thee mov’d, 
And the old men gaz‘d on thee, and the young 
Met thee, and pass'd bewilderingly on. 
Music was there, and with its thrilling sense 
Bounding in all my pulses, I stood by 
And look’d upon thee earnestly, and watch’d 
Thy features, and bent over for thy tone, 
And left thee—with a most impatient heart, 
That such high elements as thine, should live 
For such unreal ambitions. 

Once again 
I met thee by the sober light of day, 
When the gay throng had left thee, and the sound 
Of the delirious music was unheard, 
And there was nothing but thy timid eye, 
And the soft fulness of thy tone, to wake 
A fever in my pulses. Then, I felt 
Strangely a presence that was not of mirth 
Or idleness of thought, and on thy brow 
I read a language which I saw not there 
When I had sought it earnestly, and heard 
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A something in thy cadence, like the spell 

In the sereneness of a moonlight hour. 

The shadow of my world of dreams came down 
Silently then, and I insensibly 

2 Put off the mask of folly, and with strange 

a And most unwonted confidence, unlock’d 

The secrets I had never shared till then. 

I told to thee the wild and passionate dreams 

3 I nurs’d into belief—and they were thine 

a Cherished and loved. I whisper’d with a fear 
‘ At my own voice, my wild philosophies— 
Visions, that in the chambers of my heart 
Held the most secret place, because the world 
Laugh’d them to scorn—and thou believedst them. 
I gave to thee my worldly hope, the dream 

: Of my ambition, and thou said’st ’twas well— 
a And when I suffer’d my full heart to break 

: Its silence and pour out to thee its love 

For the unreal yet beautiful mysteries 

Of the much musing mind, thou didst not turn 
Coldly or scornfully away, but while 

Tears to thy dark eye came, thou did’st confess 
Communion with its fond idolatry. 

| I will not dwell on this. I know thee now 

a For a “ tall spirit”—one, who in the midst 

Ofa material world, can’st keep thine eye 

On the serener stars; and I believe 

That thou hast secret fountains in thy heart, 
Of an illimitable flow, which time 

Can never measure, and which feed thy soul 
For a high destiny in a purer world. 

I know thee for a lover of a still 

Deep human thought—for one who in the hush 
Of solitude, hath search’d thy human mind 
And drank of its rich fulness. Thou art one 
Who dwellest in thyself, and hast a reach 

Into the higher sphere, and thou hast learn’d 
Secrets that in the blessedness of heaven 

Lap the forgetful spirit, and within 

The very prison-house of time, do teach 

The lofty lessons of eternity. 

I therefore honor thee. I have not found 
Though I have sought it ever, with a heart 
Yearning for fellowship, a spirit toned 

As loftily as thine, and I have gone, 

As I shall no more go, alone away, 

With a vain hope, to waste upon myself 

The wealth of an affection, that was made 
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For spiritual worship, and will not 

Be lavished upon only loveliness. 

I shall no more be lonely. In my hours 

Of waking, I shall know that there is one 
Ranging the paths of the same glorious world, 
And drinking of its mysteries; and at night, 
I shall go gladly to my rest, and know 

Tis not for an unprofitable dream, 

But in the vast and breathless solitudes 
Wherein the spirit walks, I may believe 

I am not all alone—for thou art there. 


ON POPULAR ERRORS. 


Sir Thomas Browne in England, and the Padre Tejoo in Spain, 
attacked, in the early part of the last century, the errors and super- 
stitions which held the vulgar in awe, and gave to poetry many a 
beautiful image. ‘The scorpion’s felo de se, the swan’s melodious 
farewell to the world, the killing eye of the basilisk, the phoenix 
springing anew from his spicy pile, and continuing from age to age 
his grand and solitary existence, without forerunner, or rival, or suc- 
cessor ; all the embellishments of fable were held up in truth’s broad 
light, and have faded so completely from the minds of the credulous, 
that at the present day, even “he, the sprite 


Whom maids by night 
Oft met in valleys haunted,” 


pursues his fitful way without a follower or fearer. Even the sun- 
flower’s first and last look on the god of her idolatry, is heard of with 
a skeptical smile ; but the errors of the nineteenth century are of a 
more dignified kind. Science, with his venerable guide, experience, 
has explained away the mist that shrouded natural phenomena, and 
exchanged the ignorant awe excited by second causes, into a rational 
adoration of the first. We speak of errors in literature, vague, floating 
opinions, broached by the half learned, and caught up by those who 
learn by listening, without further examination, drawing room errors, 
which have no chance of being corrected in the closet, and false 
impressions of books and character thus received, and handed down 
from generation to generation. Few books are more quoted and 
less read than the koran, that slandered book, where it is supposed 
that heaven is painted as a scene of licensed sin—that book, against 
which the fair are set in arms by hearing that there they are not 
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deemed worthy candidates for Paradise. Poets have sung it—quar- 
terly reviewers have written it—and even a very great portion of 
the reading world believe it. It would be difficult to find one in a 
hundred who has read it, and equally difficult to find one in that 
hundred who has not quoted its doctrines upon some point or other. 
A general opinion prevails, that as Mohammed taught his religion 
with the sword in one hand and the Koran in the other, so must the Big 
latter necessarily contain a charge to bloodshed, violence and cruelty. Bie 

Alas! for Christianity, if this were a fair way of judging! There is 
is but one antidote to this ill founded opinion—an impartial perusal Bee. 
of the book of the Mohammedan faith. ‘There is little danger of its Pigs. 
drawing away too much of our admiration from the book inspired a 
by heavenly wisdom, and the study of it would reconcile in some he 
degree, even the most prejudiced reader to the enthusiast of Arabia. Py 
He would give him credit for more sagacity than to war with all the flies 
softer feelings of nature by offering to his followers a final and eternal ia 
home, where ties formed on earth were never more to be united. ae | 
That Mohammed himself was alive to purer feelings than sensual 
ones, may be seen by his celebrated answer* to the young and 
blooming Ayesha, who scornfully adverted to the age and want of 
beauty of Cadijah, whose loss the prophet mourned with the holy 
tenderness of a generous nature: and in the gardens his too fertile 
imagination pictured as the abode of the faithful, he alloted a place 
to the wives of those whose obedience to the commands of the Koran 
entitled them to a future reward. ‘ Ye shall enter,’ says be who 
has been accused of making woman a ‘ soulless toy,’ after enumerat- 
ing the duties of the faithful of both sexes, ‘ Ye shall enter, ye and 
your wives and your fathers,’ &c.: and again, ‘ They and their 
wives shall recline in shady groves.’ Indeed, it is not possible to look 
into the Koran without being struck by the repeated injunctions of 
the prophet to the wives of his followers to merit Paradise by the 
performance of duties, which he points out to them expressly, with 
a precision almost prophetic of the misconstruction his enemies 
might hereafter put upon him. ‘ For those of either sex,’ he says, 
‘who remember God frequently, has God prepared forgiveness and 
a great reward.’ 

Woman is found in the Mohammedan Paradise pure, and modest, 
and beautiful, as Eve in the bowers of the terrestial Eden. Listen 
to what has obtained for the Koran the charge of licentiousness :— 
‘These are they which shall approach near unto God; they shall 
dwell in gardens of light—reposing on couches adorned with gold 
and precious stones; youths who continue in their bloom forever, 
shall go about to attend them with goblets and a cup of flowing wine: 


* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. 5. chap. 1. 
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their heads shall not ache by drinking the same, neither shall their 
4 reason be disturbed: and there shal] accompany them fair damsels, 
he having large black eyes resembling pearls hidden in their shells, 
See They shall not hear therein any vain discourse, or any charge of sin, 
| but only the salutation of Peace !—Peace!’ 

These are but the enjoyments of Milton’s Eden. Pure streams in 
gardens of delight, and a companion among whose charms modesty is 
especially mentioned, a wine cup that cannot disturb the reason, nor 
bvtal leave behind the pain that waits on the brutifying enjoyments of earth: 

Ee what is there in any of these to excite voluptuous ideas? Even in 
ey the perverted translation of Marracci, an Italian monk of the seven- 
a teenth century, the intellectual enjoyments of the beatified spirits 

: of the Mohammedans have a character of beauty and purity, that 
ie though it could not redeem it from the odiwm theologicum of that age, 
te. cannot but excite surprise in these our days of free enquiry, that the 

7 clouds of misconstruction and error should have hung over it so long. 
nM It is equally extraordinary that in the civilized world the fierceness 
and intolerance of the Turks and other Mohammedan nations, should 
a be charged to the Koran. In the newly discovered world, where the 
er, Spaniards enforced the doctrines of Christianity by the sword and 
ee stake, that the goaded Indian should look with equal horror upon the 
Mi perpetrator of such cruelties, and the religion in whose name he pro- 
i | fessed, appears perfectly simple and natural: but that the European, 
Fe and his transatlantic descendants, learned, reflective, and philosophi- 
q cal, should imagine the rapine and violence of the Turk and Arab to 
aa be the dictates of their religion, can only be paralleled by a Chinese 
(aa supposing the black details of the Newgate calender a manual of 4 
ae Christianity. Hear what Mohammed says, ye who declare him 
the preacher of intolerance. ‘Surely those who believe, those who 
judaize, Christians and Sabeans, whoever believeth in God, and doth 
that which is right, they shall have their reward with the Lord.’ 

Only a quaker, to whom all forms of war are wicked, eould 
detect fierceness in this injunction: ‘Fight for the religion of God, 4 
against those who fight against you, but transgress not by attacking 
first, for God loveth not the transgressors. Fight until there be no 
temptation to idolatry, but if they desist, then let there be no hosulity. 
el There is scarcely a page of the Koran in which the Moham- 
a medan is not reminded that God loves mercy and justice; he 1s 
le everywhere commanded to befriend the poor, the orphan, and 
| i. the way-faring man; to keep his word, to be patient in adversity, 
. and to ‘ turn away evil with good.’ This does not rise to be sure 
~ tothe sublimity of one jot or tittle of the sermon on the Mount ; 

but a slight attention to the character of Mohammed for wisdom, wit 
and knowledge of the peculiarities of the people for whom he was 
framing a religion, will prove to the reader of a few pages only, that 
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‘ntolerance, crime, and all the vices of privileged luxury, are not 
prescribed by the Koran. : 

The intolerance of Mohammed can be contradicted ; his heaven 
must be pardoned. What is of the earth is earthly ; and never is St. 
Paul wiser, than when he declares that it hatli not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive the glories that God hath prepared in the 
third heaven, to which he was caught up; never more wise than in 
his silence as to this beatific vision. Man’s imagination once set at 
work, runs riot in the midst of unhallowed fancies: the heaven he 
forms from his chambers of imagery, must partake of his grovelling 
nature. The halls of Valhalla offered to the descendants of Odin 
the savage joys of war delighting spirits, and the elegant mythology 
of the Greeks’ Elysium was but a renewal of the felicities of earth. 
There could be little difference between the heaven and earth of a 
nation which saw celestial beings mingling in the ambition, the affec- 
tions, and vanities of the lower world. Why should the Paradise of 
Mohammed above all be looked on with peculiar horror? His intro- 
duction of dark-eyed beauties among the embellishments of Eden, 
has raised the outcry that has echoed from one end of the Christian 
world to the other, and yet, in the original text there is no word or 
allusion that can cause a blush upon the cheek of purity. ‘Trrans- 
lators and commentators have distorted its simplicity and attached to 
every passage relating to these said dark eyes, a meaning which 
existed solely in their own imaginations. ‘The Koran should be read 
without notes, or a preliminary discourse ; the superficial reader often 
satisfies his curiosity with these, without recurring to the text, and 
there are few contending interests so much at variance with each 
other, as the meaning of the prophet, and the interpretation of his 
commentators. ‘There is some good in the religion of all nations 
where minds of a superior character exercise an influence over the 
multitude. In all nations where mind is at all valued and cultivated, 
however darkly and imperfectly, it may go ‘ sounding on its dim and 
perilous way,’ hedged round with errors, and delighting in monstrous 
conceits ; still to minds to whom the study of their kind is habitual, 
there will come dim revelations, glimpses of something to which 
human nature bears a resemblance in its undying powers. 

Indistinct as may be these ideas of a Supreme Being, confused 
as are pagan perceptions of right and wrong, all seem agreed that 
the Eye of the universe beholds iniquity with indignation, all are 
agreed that a pure offering should be laid on his altar, dark as are 
their notions of a pure offering, whether it be the fastings and ablu- 
tions of the Mohammedan—the self-inflicted penance of the Bonzes 
of the East—the abstinence and solitude of the humane Bramin, or 
the incense and mincha* spoken of in the Old Testament. Man 


* Malachi i. 11. 
VOL. I.—NO. VII. 58 
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everywhere would offer to the object of his awe and adoration, what 
is in his own eyes most worthy his acceptance. : 

Reader, in your next hour of leisure, look into the Koran, about 
which no doubt you have sometimes spoken ; and if you find there 
any promise of unhallowed pleasure to him who dies for the faith of 
Mohammed, any exhibition of Paradise that can raise a blush upon 
your cheek, then I greatly fear you will have tinged its pages with 
the coloring of a warm imagination. From its perusal you will rise 
with increased love and reverence and unutterable admiration of the 
holy volume inspired by God’s own word; but at the same time with 
less contempt for the prophet of Arabia. 


DON CARLOS. 


What a crowd of poetical associations spring up with the name of 
Don Carlos! how many romantic visions of sorrow, and love, and re- 
ligious persecution, are attached to the image of the ill-fated son of 
one of the gloomiest tyrants the world ever saw! A more dramatic 
situation than the one in which Elizabeth of Valois stood between 
Philip Il and the Prince of Asturias, can hardly be imagined. An 
alteration of policy, common enough in European courts, where 
marriage is intended to join nations rather than individuals in bonds 
of amity, gave to the young and lovely princess, the aged, sour, and 
fanatic Philip, as a husband, instead of the son to whom she had been 
taught to consider herself betrothed ; and the story of Carlos, with his 
lost bride torn forever from his arms, yet forever before his eyes, his 
father’s wife—was too full of romantic interest to be overlooked by 
modern dramatists, and lovers of mournful song. But the actor who 
personates the part, is not more different from the creation of Schil- 
ler or Alfieri’s genius, than the Don Carlos of poetry and the Don 
Carlos of history. Schiller has painted, to use his own expression, 
“ the interior of a royal household,” where love, jealousy, hatred, and 
all the darker passions of life, are going on behind the iron mask of 
etiquette. There is a singular contrast between this outward calm 
and the internal convulsions of every heart in that royal abode. The 
reader feels that an earthquake is about to heave at their feet ; and 
from the very opening of the drama, the catastrophe is lowering, like 


a dark cloud, over the heads of those whom destiny has separated, 


but whose hearts are bounding towards each other, spite of hostile 
circumstances, on every side. ‘The German genius of Schiller has 
given to all the personages of the play, a depth of thought and force 
of expression, that does not belong to the Spanish characters ;—an 
ulterior meaning runs through every word, and what is suppressed, 
gives a wonderful interest to what is expressed. ‘The offence of 
Carlos against the Inquisition, equally fictitious with his love for the 


queen, is very skilfully managed ; but we are not at liberty now (0 | 
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enter upon an analysis of this drama; our object is merely to shew 


how incongruous are the positions in which these elevated personages 


stood, and the character of the hero. Alfieri—the impetuous and 
passionate Alfieri, who paints none of the softer, finer shades of pas- 
sion, has made his tragedy a succession of dialogues, in which Carlos 
and Isabella,* deplore their disastrous love, and Philip and his horri- 
ble counselier Gomes, detect and comment upon it. ‘The only his- 
torical truth alluded to in this tragedy,is Carlos’s attempt at parricide, 
and that, the reader is given to understand, is a foul imputation upon 
a character guiltless of all crime, save that of having loved too well 
to forget. ‘The play ends with the self-inflicted deaths of Carlos and 
Isabella, and we cherish them in our heart of hearts as martyrs to 
the love that many waters cannot quench, and to parental hatred, arm- 
ed with the fearful weapons of a tyrannic power. And now, what a 
thankless office is mine, to tear away the graceful drapery that ro- 
mance has thrown round the repulsive reality of this sad story. ‘To 
draw off the attention from poetry, that ‘doth raise and erect the 
mind by submitting the appearances of things to the desires of the 
mind,” to sober history, which ‘ submits the mind to things.” 
And yet, mark the affinity that poetry and truth seem to have for each 
other—how the muse of tragedy delights to choose some passage of 
true history for her highest strains, instead of wandering in the bound- 
less fields of fiction, where desert and success meet together in ex- 
quisite harmony. She lingers over the fate of the great and the un- 
fortunate of her sister Clio’s record. We remember well the disa- 
greeable impression left on our mind by Horace Walpole’s historical 
doubts. How flippant and impertinent appeared his discoveries 
that threw confusion into the panorama Shakspeare had painted of 
the dark scenes of the usurper Richard’s life, and his clearing up of 
many a long cherished illusion. None but the prosaic thanked him. 
Yet if we fancy that we have once received the wand from the hoary 
enchanter Research, only the wand of some more powerful enchant- 
er can prevent our using it. We wave it with the delight and exult- 
ation of a tyro in the occult sciences. 

And now, lovers of romance, having deprecated your wrath by 
owning ourselves under this irresistible power, let us proceed to state 
what Llorente, the historian of the Spanish Inquisition, relates of the 
Prince of Asturias. “There is no record, he asserts, of any accusa- 
tion against Carlos on the part of the Holy Office, nor of any sen- 
tence of condemnation. Nor is there any trace or sign that any 
such process ever took place against the heir to the Spanish throne. 
Neither is there to be found in cotemporary historians any hint of the 


Oa Italian and Spanish languages have no such name as Elizabeth,—Isabella answers 
t Lord Bacon, 
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unfortunate passion which gave a coloring of excuse to the unnatural 
hatred of Philip against his son, and successor—but for him. Carlos 
and the princess Elizabeth de Valois were betrothed when the 
former was about fourteen years old; an age when his principal 
amusement was putting to death, with his own hands, the hares and 
birds that had been taken in the chace ; and watching, with infinite’de- 
light, their palpitating agonies. His odious disposition, neglected edu- 
cation, natural imbecility, and peculiarly disagreeable person and 
countenance, rendered him as incapable of inspiring, as of feelin 

love; and the ferocity of temper he displayed from childhood, might 
well have excited a suspicious and jealous tyrant’s fears ;—but they 
were fears for his life, and not the heart of his queen. The educa- 
tion that Carlos received under the care of the terrible duke of Alba, 
whose name is buta synonym with deceit and cruelty, was admirably 
suited to foster the errors of the heart without correcting those of his 
head. ‘The latter, indeed, were rendered past hope of amendment, 
by a fall when he was about nineteen years old. His brain was so 
materially injured that a regular train of ideas could never afterwards 
pass through it; to unite two sentences, was a task beyond his ability, 
as appears by a letter of his to his friend and master, as he calls him, 
the Bishop Don Juan, which Llorente copies at length. The miser- 
able youth had frequently in his sudden and causeless fits of rage 


struck all the personages of the court, the duke of Alba, the Grand 


Inquisitor, and even Philip himself; but the crime for which he was 
condemned to die, was sharing in a plot for forming a separate king- 
dom of the Netherlands. The disaffected of the kingdom had indeed 
placed him at the head of their conspiracy, but Carlos was as inca- 
pable of understanding, as of organizing a plot. Still it was a cap- 
ital crime, and policy demanded his death. His sentence was pro- 
nounced by a junta of state counsellers, over which Espinosa, the 
Grand Inquisitor, presided as President of the Council of State—not 
of the fearful tribunal from which there is no appeal. And yet Carlos 
did not die as poets have sung. He neither stabbed himself nor 
drank a poisoned draught by Philip’s prescription. Nor was he 
stifled between pillows after the fashion of Desdemona—nor did he 
bleed to death like Lucan in a warm bath—he expired in prison 
after an illness of a few months; excess of fury, acting on a weak 
frame, brought him to the grave, before the stérn heart of his father 
had relented so far as to see or hear him. All the courts of Europe 
took an interest in this unhappy prince, and intercessions were made 
for him from each, but in vain; the anger of Philip was only disarm- 
ed by the death of his son. 
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PROMETHEDUS. 


Of all the fables of antiquity, that of Prometheus takes the strong- 
est hold on the mind. Whether we learn it from some school edi- 
tion of the heathen mythology, the allusions of the classic poets, or 
the lofty drama of Eschylus, the fate of him whose 

‘‘ God-like crime was to be kind— 
And render with his precepts less 
The sum of human wretchedness,” 
haunts us through all our intellectual life, with its deep, mysterious 
meaning,—its something more than has been explained. We feel 
that the “ greater is behind,” and muse on it tll we imagine we per- 
ceive glimpses of light from out the allegorical cloud with which 
the ancients tried to shroud their knowledge of the history and des- 
tiny of man. It is true we have no more right to claim attention 
to the interpretations that appear evident to our excited minds, 
after long musings, than to insist on another’s bearing witness to the 
spectral illusions that dance before the natural eye in the dimness of 
twilight, or the red glow of the embers, “ ourselves creating what we 
see;” unless, indeed, the slave of the lamp has so deeply studied 
the spirit of ancient lore, as to become a fit interpreter of the oracles 
from the innermost shrines of allegory. And yet the habitual con- 
templation of the fables of Greece, when thought takes not the cloth- 
ing of winged words alone, but calls on the forms of the external 
world, to give warmth and life to the soul’s creations, may have the 
same effect upon the mind as Schlegel attributes to the study of the 
sculpture of the ancients. ‘The sanctuary of their ideal is thus re- 
vealed to us, and we wait and watch till we have caught some flashes 
of the light of their meaning. The fable of Prometheus has been 
too much explained for us to pause upon the various bearings of the 
subject. But let us linger for one moment on the ills which the 
poets say have followed the divine gift of Prometheus to man. Were 
they the pains and penalties of the mortal part of the Titan’s crea- 
tion? Might they not have been rather the inevitable woes that at- 
tend the union of the etherial spark with the creature of clay? Mind, 
like its companions, has its tortures, its fevers, its languors, its extraor- 
dinary sympathies with the vicissitudes of the seasons. From one 
mind what streams of light flow to the multitude ; but the fire Pro- 
metheus stole from heaven, was not wholly innoxous in this lower 
sphere—and the clod of the valley was consumed in its power, 
though, like the spicy pile that wastes in the flame, it gives out rich 
odors, which ascend into the regions of the upper air; and much as 
it ls the fashion in these days of romantique triumph, to quarrel with 
€ personifications of the Greeks, and to throw contempt upon their 
embodying the effects of Nature upon the mind in a visible form 
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with a voice of wisdom, and giving to the “ intense reply of her’s to 
our intelligence” our own form and our own voice, we cannot here 
refrain from pointing out the extreme beauty of the scene in Eschylus, 
where “ father ocean” and a chorus of sea nymphs appear to soothe 
and condole with the suffering friend of humanity. Sublime allegory 
of the calm produced upon the stormy mind of man by the view of the 
shoreless sea! 

It was not, however, to call your attention to the beauty of the 
drama, that we bazarded these remarks, but to allude to the error 
of speaking of Prometheus as chained to mount Caucasus— 
when Eschylus gives us so plainly to perceive that the scene 
of his suffering took place on the sea coast of the wild and desolate 
Scythia. Of course from the sea-girt position of the rock, it 
could not have been on Caucasus, and when Io, another victim 
of tyranny, in the weariness and despair of her aimless wander- 
ings, interrogates the ‘Titan as to her own destiny, he bids her pass q 
not over the Hybristes till she should arrive at the foot of the lofty 3 
Caucasus. And when the chorus of the 411th line, after relating the 
sympathies of various nations with the fate of the sufferer, speak 
of the cities near mount Caucasus, it is evident that the scene is pass- 
ing at some distance from that mountain. Schlegel in his remarks 
upon this drama, which we regret are so few and general, calls the 
firmness of Prometheus, when, after refusing to reveal to the thun- 
derer the secrets hidden even from the eye of Jove, he is about to 
be precipitated to the infernal regions, the most majestic display of 
triumph in the very bosom of oppression, ever celebrated; and adds 
that the mind is at a loss to conceive how the poet can rise to the 
same degree of elevation in the Prometheus delivered. H. D. 


THE IDLE MAN. 


“Fond to begin, but still to finish, loth, 
His half-writ scrolls all eaten by the moth.” 


ay Castle of Indolence. 

| q I nave an idle gentleman friend, (every idle man is a gentleman 
Ha by the dictionary,) who, I firmly believe, never finished anything i 


: his life. He has a mind of that general taste which would, with 
industry in any one vein, distinguish him. He writes pretty 500 
: poetry, and paints a pretty good portrait, and casts a very pretty 
laster Venus. He is a bit of a lawyer, and a bit of a doctor; an 
if he were Orthodox enough, there is little doubt he would 
eminent in the conventicle. But withal he is the most indolent, 
uneffective man alive. With just property enough to keep up the 
simmer under his bachelor’s tea-kettle, he has no positive stimulus 
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to exertion, and is “falling gently into the sere” unmarried, though 
his daily dream is of matrimony, and feeling, with Charles Ed- 
wards, that ‘‘ it.is the very devil to be growing old as a person of no 
peculiarity,” and still throwing up his pen, pencil, or dividers, the 
moment the foul fiend throws a blur on his conception. 

His study is a modern ark. He is a naturalist, and there are 
shapeless things hanging in long bottles over his fireplace ; he is a 
geologist, and trap and pudding-stone, trilobite and enchrenite cumber 
his shelves; he is a connoisseur in books, and superb editions of his 
yearly reading are lying, redolent and beautiful, among the plaster 
hands, and scrawled papers, and unground colors, with which his 
round table is confusedly covered. I have done much to draw him 
out—begging him for articles, and praising his last stroke on the 
easel, or his freshest model of the little god and his mother. It is 
of no use. He sits all the afternoons, spite of my endeavor, with 
his feet on the only clear spot ia his room, gazing up at his old 
picture of Rebecca at the Well, and smoking away care, as if life 
were a mere parenthesis, during which the main sense of the spirit’s 
reading was interrupted. ‘Time is literally with him, “ the enemy.” 
A victory over him of a couple of hours, puts him in good humor 
for the day. If he oversleeps the breakfast hour, he thanks heaven 
for time gained. If he is deceived of the long forenoon by a par- 
ticularly tall castle in the air, or if a friend tells him a story suffi- 
ciently interesting to make him forget his eternal consultation of his 
watch, it is a passage for red letters in his diary. He cossets that 
coy comfort, sleep, with all the appliances of invention. His chair 
is at Just such a distance from his bed that it will tip back at the 
pillow, and he thus loses none of those delicious inklings of drowsi- 
ness which other men shake off. He reads quiet books, an] avoids 
the political newspapers, that excitement may not keep him waking 
against nature. He has an Molian harp in his window, and a fat 
cat who lies forever purring on the rug, and the curtain hangs 
swinging lazily in its large folds before the window, tempering the 
light to a mellow and dreamy shade. I think, by and by, his nerves 
will grow numb, and he will sleep altogether. I left him yesterday 
in a nap, after insisting to no purpose on his mending some un‘inished 
scraps of poetry that I decyphered with much difficulty from his 
blurred manuscript. I think them pretty, since I have copied them 
into a clear hand. ‘They are principally sentimental, and begun 
Sometimes for an album thrust on him by a pertinacious friend, 
Sometimes for a lady whose beauty produced a temporary excite- 
ment in his sluggish fancy—but no one of them is complete. Here 
's one which wants only the moral :— 


I would that spells were wove in rhyme, 
As by the bards of olden time, 
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And this dull feather in my hand 
Were gifted, like an eildrich wand, 
With power to trace the magic glass 
Where human fortunes come and pass. 
But faery now is but a sound, 

And fairy spells are all unwound, 

And poetry ’s a simple wile, 

That may, perchance, a tear beguile, 
Or cheat a care, or speed an hour, 

But has no gift of higher power, 

And may not change from what they seem 
Even the colors of a dream. 

A simple wish, a silent prayer, 

Are all I have of rich and rare ; 

An idle rhyme, a tale to tell, 

Are all I have of charm or spell ; 

And if, untouch’d by worldly fingers, 
A wealth in this dull bosom lingers— 
A treasure that, perhaps, may buy 

A thought for one so poor as I, 

"Tis like a pearl the diver sees 
Beneath him, as the waters freeze, 
Whose depths the sun must shine upon, 
Before it can be touch’d or won. 


That would be pretty, with a well turned moral. ‘There is another 
line and a half, but he made two or three attempts at the rhyme, 
and gave it up in despair. Pity he was not an editor. He would 
go on, then, “ will-he nill-he.” But here is a scrap of blank verse :— 


I cannot stay away! Thy presence now 

Is as the morning to me, and | wait 

Like the o’er-weary watcher of the night, 
Impatiently its coming. I have trod 

Many a pathway of this pleasant world, 

And have found flowers and crush’d them. There was aye 
Sadness among the leaves, and sometimes change, 
And sometimes I would weary of their dull, 
Unvaried loveliness—I know not why. 

And so my years have glided, and the gay 

Have called me volatile ; and if the grave 

Met me, they chided me ; and though I laugh’d 
That I might show a recklessness, my life 

Was heavy in my pulses, and I grew 

Most sick of its unprofitable change. 

Then met I thee, and like a wandering star 

That hath found out its sphere, the harmony 

Of my own path delighted me, and time 
Measured itself by music, and my life 

Became to me a web of beautiful threads, 
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Woven in joyous passages, like dreams. 

I therefore haunt thy presence. I care not 
For the dull hours without thee, and my heart 
Beateth but languidly beneath the chain 
Of business, or observances that men 
Fetter themselves withal. I would that I 
Were 


a That was as far as he ever got with the prose of love, and it is 
natural that he should bolt at the same place in poetry. Making a 
declaration was too exciting. He never could screw himself up to 
it. I suppose he would have expired if he had written out that last 
line. He was fond of blank verse, and with the assistance of a nice 
musical ear, could improvise it afier champagne. Here is a frag- 
ment that must have been addressed to a volatile cousin of his—the 
brightest, happiest, fairest creature that ever took a liberty with a a 
good natured kinsman. He loves her, as you may see by his poetry. Lie 


Midnight—deep midnight !—I was wont to breathe 
Prayer for thy slumber, cousin, at this hour, 
Murmuring out into the silence deep 

Thy name’s familiar syllables, as ’twere 

Music that haunted me. ’Tis time that I 

Were sleeping, but I cannot to my rest, 

For thou, in thy young beauty, art awake, 

And by the light of lamps, and to the touch 

Of moving instruments art gliding on, 

Bewildered and bewildering, like a bird 

Wild with its own sweet warble. * * * * * 

Let them gaze on thee with their flashing eyes, 
And marvel at the beauty of thy brow, 

And lay up for their dreams thy silver tone, 

And thy breeze-lifted motion. It is well 
That the gay world should know thee! I would have 
Thine image in their memories graven deep, 

With all its innocent and simple truth, 

And its rich fervor, to be unforgot, 

Even as something holier than themselves, 

Abiding like 


4 Here he was puzzled for a figure. It reads as if it might go on 
charmingly. What a pretty scrap of philosophy, for instance, might 
have been got up, on the influences of beauty! If the subject were 
not tabooed to us, we would wind off that passage with our own ; 
and. It makes us nezvous to see that raw-edge of a sentence with & 


a dash after it. Here is something, however, which is more near] 
complete. It was written on the blank leaf of a book in which he 


ad copied some of his own fragmented rhymes for a lady :— 
VOL. IL—NO. Vit. 59 
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It is a childish idleness 
To trust one’s memory to song ; e 
A fetter woven of a tress 
Would bind the summer wind as long ; 
Yet have I played the rhymer here, 
With a bold hope that it might be, 
When mirth is fainting in thine ear, - 
A whisperer of a thought for me. 
And if, when thou hast turn’d away, 
With a sick spirit from the dance, 
And, tired of being always gay, 
Dost open this fair book, perchance, 
*T were more than all the rhymes are worth 
That I have graven on its leaf, 
If to the weariness of mirth 
Their quiet tone might bring relief, 
Though mine were but the poet’s lot, 


There is an easy, slip-shodical freedom about that which I rather 
admire. He must have fallen asleep over that last line—it was so 
easy to have finished it :--- 


With the closed book to be forgot, 


is as natural as light ; rather a pretty line, too, though we say it that 
made it. He seems to have a passion for abstract description. I 
have copied a passage or two written in pencil on a blank page of 
Elia. ‘There is a convenient indolence about such wayside poetry 
that touches his heart. His books are covered with such verses as 
these :--- 

The evening stars have harmony, and know 

Their places in the sky. Their goings on 

Are govern’d like a cunning instrument, 

And from their sapphire palaces, by night, 

They duly step upon the floor of Heaven 


And with their silent ministry begin. 
* * + * * * 


Rich are thy gifts, O Night! Thou better part 
Of an unquiet world! giving thy rest 

Unto the weary, a still ear to prayer, 

To the sky beauty, and a time to feel, 

And blessedly and unbetray’d to weep! 


You would never suspect him of such feelings if you were to see 
him in the street. He is an exquisite gourmand, and without yield- 
ing to the passion of eating, eats with a deal of fine science--a 
habit which has given him a smooth, well-to-do-in-the-world aspect, 
totally inconsistent with the sentimental. And then when the air 1s 
sufficiently stimulating, he is a little, the least in the world, of a 
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dandy. He has a tasterin the color of a glove, and for a knowing 
tie to a cravat, or an angle to wear his Oakey, he has a modest rep- 
utation of not being excelled; and this, with a cavalier swing in his 
shoulders, acquired in boxing during the frosty months, quite de- 
stroys the poetical look in him. You would take him for a coffee- 
house idler. I think if laughing were not a fatigue, he would be 
humorous. Here is a translation of a popular song of Porto Rico, 
which I copied from his music book. 
I went to Castilia’s bowers, 
And ask’d of the violet’s leaf, 
If the depths of the deep-bosom’d flowers 
Had aught for the lover’s relief. 
It turn’d up its delicate lip, 
With a deeper tinge over it stealing, 


* First bring me a lover to sip, 
And [ll find the waters of healing.” 


You should hear him sing the Spanish of that. He has a very passa- 
ble voice before dinner and after tea, but he never sings in company, 
for fear of being called amusing—the greatest insult, in his opinion, 
next to being asked if he writes poetry. He thinks gentlemen and 
belles are born to be amused. He plays wall-flower at parties on 
that principle, and encourages people who tell anecdotes and answer 
their own questions. You would as soon catch him going to a fire 
as entertaining a taciturn woman. (Quere—to find one.) He gets 
next to the lion at dinner parties, and avoids the popular dishes, such 
as celery and boiled mutton. As soon as the ladies are gone, he 
calls for a cushion and another chair, and getting into his last invented 
attitude, he provokes some endless discussion between his right and 
left hand neighbors, and sits turning his glass to the light, and enjoy- 
ing it till dinner is over. 

[have known him ina sudden absence of mind undertake to 
write a story. He was rather difficult about his prose, and has erased 
so constantly in the longest piece I could find among his papers, that 
the beginning is quite illegible. It is somethiug about an interview 
between a gentleman painter and a bright country boy however, and 
after a while runs more legibly, thus :— 


The stranger took off Carl’s hat and passing his hand through his hair scanned 
1s face attentively. It was not one to strike an ordinary observer. The features 
of themselves were common. They were capable, however, even at the time we 
speak of, of singular variety and liveliness of expression; and subsequently, when 
yun of cultivated entliusiasm had given them an elevated intellectual character, 
€ became, under the influence of excited feeling, eminently handsome. Hig 
——. was at such times peculiarly bland and beautiful. His eye dilated with a 
mes of pure and ingenuous earnestness which it was difficult to resist. His action 
ch . graceful and pipes: and, in short, while few were more ordinary in the 
pe ees moods of the mind, there were very few who in moments@f excitément 
d interest and fascinate like Carl Smith. — 
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The stranger seemed satisfied with the result of his scrutiny, and inquiring the 
way to the house more particularly, left him. 

Mr. Ilfriugton was a landscape painter of celebrity who spent the summer 
months in collecting materials for composition from the wilder parts of our 
country. He was a man of extreme refinement anda scholar. Hs profession 
had increased his native enthusiasm, and its necessary solitude, by turning his 
mind in upon itself, had made him an acute thinker, and given him a knowledge 
of human nature—for unlike other branches of knowledge, this is often best 
studied from a single specimen. 

The day before that on which we have introduced him to the reader, he had 
arrived in the neighborhood, and in his first excursion had fixed upon Carl's 
favorite retreat as a post for a sketch. In the subsequent interview he wag 
struck with the singularity of taste in a mere rustic, and after spending the night 
at his father’s house, and satisfying himself that the taste was natural, he pro- 
posed to his parents to take him asa pupil. They joyfully consented ; and early 
on the following morning, behold Carl, equipped in his Sunday habiliments, march- 
ing off to the mountains with a portfolio under his arm, the happiest of the happy, 

The life he led for the first two months was a perfect dream. They travelled 
from place to place, loitering wherever it was worth their while, and searchin 
for green nooks and romantic bye places, like pioneers for a fairy haunt. The 


_ rainy days and the hours in which Mr. Ilfrington was busy with his sketches, 


Carl devoted to drawing. He progressed rapidly, for every principle he acquired 
was one of daily use. He learned to discriminate and beak beauties which he 
had admired without knowing why, and his love for nature, as it became refined, 
grew intenser. 

The varieties of scenery astonished him. Beautiful as was his native valley, it 
was but one of nature’s lineaments, and he was intoxicated with the delicious 
softness of the lakes, the rich verdure of the interval cultivation, and the wild 
magnificence of waterfalls. The different character of the sunsets when modified 
by different circumstances ; the unsullied mornings in places remote from water ; 
the effect of moonlight in lifting the islands from the breathless bosom. of the 
lakes—all that is serene and delicate in the level country, contrasted with the 
rude sublimity of the mountains, impressed him like a new world. He felt that 
it was possible to “ live fast’ —to compress ages into the “ threescore and ten.” 

Four or five years glided away, and Carl was sitting at his easel in his patron’s 
studio. He was just finishing an exquisite landscape upon which he had been 
long employed. It wanted a single stroke, and as he completed it, and laid down 
his pallet with an exclammation of pleasure, some one tapped him lightly on the 


shoulder. 


I like his prose better than his poetry. It is more finished and 
nervous. ‘This is but a specimen of his rambling, epistolary way of 
writing. He can do better at a graver subject. I think, if any 
accident should drive him to industry, he would pass for a scholar. 
We will leave him for the present, and I will look more over his 
papers at my leisure, and show you the remainder, some day when 
you are disposed to be idle. 


STANZAS WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF THE FAIRY QUEEN. 
“The age of chivalry is gone forever.” —Burke. 


In olden times, in chivalry’s fair law 
« The youth were trained, that sought renowned name, 
~~ Were taught the lance to wield, the sword to draw, 
The spear and shield to toss in warlike game, 
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And in their hearts, to cherish love’s bright flame. 
In wild adventure they spent every hour, 
And grace and honor sought, where’er they came, 
Whether in festal hall, or ladies’ bower, 

Or battering at the gates of some enchanted tower. 


But now-a-day Romance is banished, 
And those gay fairy forms that shone so bright, 
Fair Love, clear Honour, all have vanished, 
Friendship, firm Truth, and bold defence of right ;— 
Our best, our brightest hopes are quenched in night! 
The cold world scorrful glances at us darts, 
For in the world’s joys we may not delight, 
We do not love the merchant’s crowded marts, 

Nor to seek fame and gain by dull forensic arts. 


Yet we must trim our vessel to the tide, 
And steer our courses as the currents flow, 
By the prevailing winds our bark must guide, 
And catch the breezes as they chance to blow ; 
And through the world by the world’s rules must go. 
But though we yield us to the stern demand, 
A very worldly wight, in outward show, 
Still, in our hearts, Romance shall make a stand, 
And in our secret soul, shall spring a “ fairy hand.” C.° & 


ON THE “GRATUITOUS ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE.” 
N’ est me a disputer I’ ancient principles del ley— Year Book, 12, Hen. IV. 


Ix the Magazine for September, appeared an article “on the 
gratuitous distribution of justice.” It was so extremely well written, 


and had such an air of exact calculation ooh ct reasoning, that, no 


doubt, many who read it were more than half converted to the sen- 
tment of its author. 

It is, however, a maxim, not only of justice, but of prudence, to 
hear both sides. Perhaps some considerations may be offered, suf- 
ficient to induce a doubt, whether, after all, the old way of adminis- 
tering justice, is not the best Way. 

Let me begin, with observing, that the article in question promises 
more than it performs. The title tells us of a gratuitous distribution 
Ot Justice ;—the text contains a project for paying the lawyers out of 

€ public treasury. Can that be called gratuitous, which is never- 
theless to be paid for? If the state pays, individuals must furnish 


the means. At any rate we must pay; and I know not that paying 
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the tax gatherer is at all Jess a matter of affliction than paying 
lawyer. This kind of gratuity seems to resemble that kind of beue- 
volence which puts into one pocket what it takes out of the other, 

But let us pass from verbal criticism to the real merits of the 
question. 

We are informed that the people of the United States pay annu- 
ally to their lawyers six millions of dollars, and various comparisons 
are made, and calculations entered into, to shew what a very great 
sum six millions is. No doubt it is a great sum ;—but great as it is 
we must still remain saddled with far the greater part of it, even 
though the “ new plan,” for the administration of justice were to be 
adopted and prove perfectly successful. ‘This “ new plan” is only a 
plan for diminishing the expenses of litigation ; but litigation is only 
one of the sources, and that a comparatively small one of legal ex- 
pense. 

On an average, perhaps half the income of every lawyer, is de- 
rived from what is called the collecting business. Some forms must 
be observed in transferring the property of a debtor into the posses- 
sion of his creditor. A lawyer employed by the creditor takes care 
that these forms are accurately observed. The debtor having no 
defence, except the unavailing one, of unwillingness or inability to 
pay, makes no opposition and employs no attorney. In these cases, 
as they require no great skill nor knowledge, the lawyer receives a 
very moderate compensation. Whether, under a different system 
from the present, the work done by lawyers, in the collection of 
debts, could be equally well done for less money than it now costs, 
may very well be doubted; at least it has not yet been made to 
appear. The “new plan” proposes no means of relieving us from 
this expense ; and perhaps, if we had the data for a calculation, it 
might be shown that three millions is no very outrageous per centum 
on the gross sum annually collected by the lawyers. 

Of the remaining three millions, at least one third part is paid for 
writing deeds, bonds, contracts, consignments, wills, and other “ good 
and sufficient assurances in the law,” for opinions on difficult ques- 
tions, and for advice. These evidently are all matters of mere pt'- 
vate advantage, and I can conceive of no possible reason why the 
state should be called upon to pay for them. oe 

Two millions of dollars now remain to be accounted for. ‘This 1s 
the expense of actual litigation and this is the only expense from 
which the “new plan” would relieve us. cae 

But it should be remembered that half of this two millions 1s paid 
by those who are on the wrong side. He who pays to avoid doing 
justice, can scarcely be said to pay for justice ; so that, after making 
the necessary allowances, one million of dollars appears to be the 
price annually paid by that part of our citizens “ who choose or are 
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compelled to go to court to be secure in the enjoyment of their 
rights ;—0F, adoptirg the principles of calculation, and imitating 
the arithmetical exactness of the “ new plan,” four dollars, sixteen 
cents, six mills, and six tenths of a mill is the annual average expense 
of each citizen who goes to law actually in pursuit of justice. ‘This 
is not a sum very enormous. There are few men, who do notevery 
ear spend five times as much for purposes, useless or pernicious. 

But let us suppose for a moment, that this new plan for adminis- 
tering justice were actually adopted ;—that a competent number of 
lawyers designed by the executive, or chosen by the people, receiv- 
ing fixed salaries in like manner as judges, were appointed solicitors 
for the people. How many would be a competent number ? 
Considering that the business of the courts would soon quadruple, if 
every man who thought himself injured, could go to law without 
the risk of expense, perhaps a number of solicitors, equal to a sixth 
part the present number of lawyers would not be too high an estimate. 
We should then have, instead of twelve thousand lawyers, two thou- 
sand solicitors ; the office of solicitor would be far more laborious 
than that of judge, and would require almost equal skill and learning. 
Men fit for the office certainly would not be had for less salary 
than a thousand dollars a year. Two thousand solicitors, at one 
thousand dollars a piece, is two millions of dollars for the expense of 
litigation, the very sum we are estimated to pay under the present 
system. 

For abght that appears, then, the new system would beequally as 
expensive as the old one. Indeed, it would be much more expen- 
sive, for the consequence of such a system would be, that in addi- 
tion to solicitors appointed and paid by the state, we should have 
lawyers employed and paid by individuals very much as we have 
them now. 

We have supposed the new system in operation ; let us carry the 
supposition a little further. Imagine the case of Bullum v Boatum 
to have occured under it. The court could not act without some- 
thing to act upon. They could not “ assign to each party a solicitor 
'o manage his cause,” as it is proposed they should do, unless some- 
body on behalf of Boatum, and some body else on behalf of Bullum 
should first move the court to assign solicitors. And who would 
these two somebodies be if not two lawyers ? 

ut to take up the cause at the beginning. Bullum is a person 

of much delicacy and discretion; though he thought himself injur- 
ed and defrauded by his neighbor, he would not care about telling 
the Story of his private affairs to a solicitor of whom he knows 
nothing, except that he is appointed and paid as an officer of court. 
© would rather prefer, as every person would, in his situation, in 
© first place to ask the advice of some discreet and sober person, 
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“ Jearned in the law,” on whose honor and secrecy he would de. 
pend, whether it were best to apply to a solicitor. He would pro- 
bably employ this same learned person, (who, all the time is neither 
more nor less than a lawyer,) to apply to the solicitor for him, to 
overlook the cause while in progress through the court,—and to take 
care that the solicitor conducted it fairly and skilfully. 

The action having Leen commenced, and Boatum duly served 
with a process, he would naturally say to himself, “ This is a business 
of delicacy and importance ; whether it is best to submit at once or 
to stand a trial Iam uncertain. ‘There is the solicitor appointed by 
government to assist people in my situation—I know nothing of him 
and he knows nothing of me. As defending me will only increase 
his work, without increasing his pay, and as he cannot be expected 
to take any particular interest in my affairs, I cannot put any great 
confidence in his advice. I cast no particular reproach on the sol- 
icitor ; it is a vice of human nature not to be fond of working for 
nothing, I will, therefore, go with a twenty dollar note in my hand, 
to my very good friend ‘Timothy T'wistabout, Esquire ; he is a good 
lawyer, and a man of honor ;—besides, the money will quicken his 
sagacity. I will take his advice about applying to the solicitor.” 

That parties engaged in law suits would act and reason in this 
way, is evident from what takes place under the present system. As 
matters now stand, a man who is assaulted or libelled may have the 
offender indicted and punished atthe public expense ; and attorneys 
are appointed by the state, whose duty it is to conduct such prose- 
cutions. But a person who wishes that a prosecution of this kind 
should be commenced, very rarely applies in the first place to the 
government attorney. He first states his case to a lawyer, consults 
with him, is generally governed by his advice, and, applies through 
him to the public prosecutors. 

This is the natural course of things. It is extremely difficult to 
have things done well, and done to suit us, without paying for it. If 
this were not the case, and men could go to law free of expense, 
litigation would increase to an alarming degree. Is it not perfectly 
evident, that where a man has some chance of gaining, and no pos- 
sibility of losing, he will improve the chance of gain? The desire 
of revenge for injuries real or supposed, is perhaps the strongest 
passion of the human breast ; at least, I know of no other after the 
fear of pecuniary loss has ceased to operate, strong enough to Te 
strain it. 

The argument that the expensiveness of going to law diminishes 
litigation, proves, it is said, too much, and might be used as an argu 
ment for making the law more expensive than it is. "To make Jus 
tice so dear, as not to be worth pursuing, would be tyrannical ; but 
this is no proof, that it is not a measure beth of justice and expedl- 
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ency, tocheck in some degree the universal disposition for quarrel 
and controversy, and to render lawsuits expensive enough to make 
suitors, before they begin one, consider a little what they are about. 
Litigation is an evil scarcely less to be dreaded than injustice itself. 
Injustice implies criminality only in him who commits it ; but litiga- 
tion seldom lasts long without kindling bad passions in the breasts of 
both parties. One was in the wrong when the suit began, but be- 
fore it is ended, both, commonly, are in the wrong. 

Let me add one word on the propriety of suitors paying their own 
lawyers. Government, in its origin, is an association designed to 
protect the person and property of each individual member against 
the violence of the rest. All need this protection, and therefore all 
are called upon to assist in paying the expense of government. If 
the public peace be violated—if a man have his arm broken or his 
house burned, the aggressor is punished at the public expense; not 
because the state feels any particular interest in the private griefs of 
the sufferer, but because the violation of the peace is an act of hos- 
tility against the government. Fraud however, which is the 
source of almost all private suits, is not an act of hostility against 
the government, for government might exist and operate, though 
fraud were not relieved against. Stil, fraud is a private mis- 
chief of so much consequence, that every government provides 
methods by which those who suffer from it may obtain relief. 
To provide such methods of relief is a public concern, but the 
relief itself in each individual instance of it, is a private advan- 
tage to those who are relieved, and like other private advantages, 
must be paid for by the individuals benefited. The establishment 
of a post office is a public advantage, and is therefore made a matter 
of public concern—yet every individual pays for the transportation 
of his own letters. ‘In just the same way, the state provides courts, 
and appoints judges, because the administration of justice is a mat- 
ter of public concern, but individuals pay the expense of their own 


Suits, because the settlement of particular private differences is a 


private advantage. 

Such is a very brief statement of the reasoning in which the pres- 
ent method of administering justice originates. It might be extend- 
ed much farther, and be so applied as to explain all the details of 
our judicial system ; but on the present occasion such minuteness is 
unnecessary, A great proof of the justice of this reasoning is, that 
all civilized nations, of which we have any account, have administer- 
ed Justice precisely in the same way. Error is multifarious, but 
truth is uniform. In such practical matters as the administration of 
Justice, the method uniformly adopted, is very likely to be the best 
method. P. Q. 
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LAKE GEORGE. 
si I stood upon the shore, ; 
4 And I look’d upon the wave, | 
AEE And I thought me o’er and o’er, . 
‘| Here sleep the brave! 
th Those dark and rugged hills, | i 
The deep translucent flood, 
The gushing of these rills,— 
ae Recal the scene of blood. 
i When the war-cry fill’d the breeze ; 


And the rifle and the bow, 
Were like leaves upon the trees, 


But could not daunt Munro! ‘ 
Mid the shouts that rent the plain, ] i 
And the fires that flash’d alarm, EB : 


And the thunders of the train, 
To battle rush’d Montcalm! 


But the red cross waves no more 
Defiance to the Gauls; _ 

And the wind sighs on the shore Bs 
Like the noise of waterfalls. = 


And the spirit of the hour 
Is as peaceful as the wave : 
And pleasure builds her bower 
O’er the ashes of the brave. 


And those warriors all are gone 


Like the wreaths that grac’d their brow ; 
And the fortress lost and won, 
Is but a relic now. C. 7. 
July 25, 1829. a 
THE SUBSTANCE OF A DIARY OF SICKNESS. a 


One fine forenoon in the early days of May, a few years since, 
I left my books, after a confinement of several hours, and looking 
up to find the course of the wind, started upon one of those rap! 
walks in its very eye which are so peculiarly a refreshment after the 
closeness of a shut room. A moist, steady breeze came from the q 
south-west, driving betore it the white fragments of the dispers¢ 
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clouds. ‘The air was elastic and clear. A freshness that entered 
freely at every pore was coming up, mingled with the profuse scents 
of grass and flowers. ‘The colors of the new, tender foliage were 
particularly soothing to an eye pained with close attention, and the 
just perceptible murmur of the drops shaken from the trees, and the 
peculiarly soft rustle of the wet leaves made as much music as a 
relaxed mind could relish. Altogether it was one of those rarely 
tempered days when every sense is satisfied, and the mind is content 
to lie still with its common thoughts, and simply enjoy. I strode on 
with an exhilarating vigor and elasticity of step. Every muscle was 
freely and strongly swelled, and every nerve vibrated sensibly with 
leasure. 

I had proceeded, perhaps a mile—my forehead and neck bared 
to the wind—my coat thrown open, and the blood, from the com- 
bined effects of exercise and the rare, damp atmosphere, glow- 
ing in my cheek with the most vivid color of health, when I saw 
coming towards me, with a feeble and slow step, a patient from a 
private hospital. He was a man apparently in middie life, but wasted 
by sickness to extreme emaciation. His lip was colorless, his skip 
dry and white, and his sunken eyes had that expression of inquiring 
earnestness which comes always with impatient sickness. He raised 
his head and looked steadily at me as | came on. My lips were open, 
and my whole air must have been that of a man in the enjoyment of 
the most energetic animal vigor. I was just against him, striding 
past with a springing step, when, with his eye still fixed on me, he 
half turned, and in a tone of inexpressible meaning exclaimed, 
“Merciful Heaven! how well he is!” I passed on, with his voice 
still ringing in my ear. ‘* How well he is,” haunted me like a tone 
in the air. It was repeated in the sound of my tread; in the panting 
of my heart. I felt it in the beating of the strong pulse in my 
temples. As if it was strange that I should be so well! I had 
never before realized that it could be otherwise. It seemed impos- 
sible to me that my strong limbs should fail me, or the pure blood I 
felt bounding so bravely through my veins could be reached and 
tainted by disease. How should sickness come? If I ate would it 
hot nourish me? If I slept would it not rest me? If I came out 
in the pure, free air, would not my lungs heave, and my muscles 
spring, and my face feel the refreshment? I threw out my arm for 
the first time’ in my life with a doubt of its strength. I clenched 
my hand unconsciously with a fear that it would not obey. I drew 
a deep breath, to feel if it was difficult to breathe; and even my 
strong step, that was as firm then as a giant’s, seemed, to my ex- 
cited imagination, already to have become decrepid and feeble. 

I walked on, and thought of death. I had never before done so 
definitely. It was like a terrible shape that had always pursued me 
dimly, but which I had never before turned and looked steadily on. 
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Strange ! that we can live so constantly with that threatening hand 
hung over us, and not think of it always! Strange! that we can 
use a limb, or enter with interest into any pursuit of time, when we 
know that our continued life is almost a daily miracle ! 

But how difficult it is to realize death! How difficult it js to 
believe that the hand with whose every vein you are familiar will 
ever lose its motion and its warmth !—that the quick eye, which is 
so restless now, will settle and grow dull !—that the refined lip, which 
now shrinks so sensitively from defilement, will not feel the earth 
lying upon it, and the tooth of the feeding worm !—that the free 
breath will be choked, and the forehead be pressed heavily on by 
the decaying coffin, and the light and air of heaven be shut quite 
out, and this very body, warm and breathing and active as it is now, 
will not feel uneasiness or pain! [ could not help looking at my 
frame as these thoughts crowded on me, and I confess I almost 
doubted my own convictions—there was so much strength and 
quickness in it—my hand opened so freely, and my nostrils ex- 
panded with such a satisfied thirst to the moist air. Ah! it is 
hard to believe that we must die! harder still to believe and realize 
the repulsive circumstances that follow that terrible change. It isa 
bitter thought at the lightest. There is little comfort in the know- 
ledge that the soul will not be there—that the sense and the mind 
that feels and measures suffering will be gone. The separation is 
too great a mystery to satisfy fear. It is the body that we know. 
It is the material temple in which the affections have grown up. 
The spirit is a mere thought—a presence that we are told of, but do 
not see. Philosophize as we will, the idea of existence is connected 
indissolubly with the visible frame, and its pleasant and familiar 
senses. We talk of and believe the soul’s ascent to its Maker; but 
it is not ourselves——it is not our own conscious breathing identity 
that we send up in imagination through tbe invisible air. It 1s some 
phantom that is to issue forth mysteriously, and leave us gazing on 
it in wonder. We do not understand, we cannot realize it. 

At the time I speak of, my health had been always unbroken. 
Since then I have known sickness in many forms, and have had of 
course more time and occasion for the contemplation of death. 
have never known resignation. With my utmost energy, I have 
merely been able to look upon it with quiet despair, as a terrible, 
unavoidable evil. Twice I have believed its approach certam— 
once under the miserable and depressing exhaustion of a long illness, 
and once in perfect, unshaken health. In the first instance, after 
severe suffering for weeks, I overheard the physician telling ™Y 
mother that I must die, and from that moment the thought never left 
me. A thin line of light came in between the shutters of the south 
window, and with this one thought fastened on my mind, I lay an 
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watched it, day after day, as it passed with its imperceptible progress 
over the folds of my curtains. The last faint gleam of sunset never 
faded from its damask edge without an inexpressible sinking of my 
heart, and a belief that I should see its pleasant light no more. I 
turned from it when even imagination could find it no more there, 
and felt my pulse, and lifted my head to try my remaining strength. 
And then every object, yes, even the meanest, grew unutterably dear 
to me—my pillow, and the cup with which my lips were moistened, 
and the cooling amber which | held in my hand and pressed to my 
burning lips when the fever was on me—everything fiat was con- 
nected with life, and that would remain among the living when [ 


was gone. 


It is strange, but with all this clinging to the world, : r affection 
for the living decreased sensibly. 1 grew selfish in niy@weakness. 


I could not bear that they should go from my chamber inte the fresh 
air, and have no fear of sickness and no pain. It seemed Ufeeling 
that they did not stay and breathe the close atmospher@ of my 
room—at least, till I was dead. How could they walk rownd so 
carelessly, and look on a fellow-creature dying helplessly and un- 
willingly, and never shed a tear! And then the passing courtesies 
exchanged with the family at the door, and the quickened step on 
the sidewalk, and the wandering looks about my room, even while I 
was answering with my difficult breath their cold inquiries#*there 
was an inhuman carelessness in all this which stung me to. the soul. 

I craved sympathy as I did life, and yet I doubted it all: There 
was not a word spoken by the friends who were admitted to see 
me that { did not ponder over when they were gone, and always 
with an impatient dissatisfaction. The tone and the manner, and 
the expression of face, all seemed forced, and often, in my earlier 
sickness, when I had pondered for hours on the expressed sympathy 
of some one I had loved, the sense of utter helplessness which 
crowded upon me, with my conviction of their insincerity, quite 
overcame me. I have lain, night after night, and looked at my 
indifferent watchers ; and Oh how I hated them for their careless 
ease and their snatched moments of repose! I could scarce keep 
from dashing aside the cup which they came to give me so sluggishly. 
There was such a cold cruelty in their eating and sleeping in the 
presence of a dying man! 

It is singular that with all our experience of sickness we do not 
attend more to these slight circumstances. It can scarce be con- 
ceived how an ill managed light, or a suppressed whispering, or the 
gratification of a healthy appetite, in the presence of one whose 
senses are so sharpened and whose mind is so sensitive as a sick 
man’s, irritate and annoy him. And perhaps, more than all these 
to bear, is the affectedly subdued tone of condolence. I remember 
nothing which I endured so impatiently. é 
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I think [ would rather die untended in the open air, than he 
abandoned to a professed nurse. ‘There is something horrible jn 
their cold, unfeeling assiduities. They are always old, and you 
cannot forget, when their skinny hands touch you, how many have 
taken their nauseous medicine from them and died, leaving no im- 
pression on their minds, but that their hireling services were read 
for another. Oh! to hear the same unvaried monotone, drilled by 
the wear of years to an unconscious and wretched imitation of 
feeling, asking the same eternal questions, hour after hour—to 
watch the recurrence of the same vulgar personal habits—to see 
the same withered, wrinkled face leaning over you in offices for 
which the ministry of angels were scarce delicate enough—to shrink 
from the habitual touch of their dry fingers to your pulse—to see 
them tasting with their yellow lips the delicacies sent you, or 
handling the cup from which you are presently to drink, without 
the power to utter a word of the disgust that is smothering your 
very héart within you---this is what the sick sometimes suffer, when 
their friends think they have done all they could do for their comfort, 

Annoyances like these, however, scarcely diverted for a moment 
the one great thought of death. It became at last familiar, but, if 
possible, more dreadfully horrible from that very fact. It was giving 
it a new character. I realized it more. The minute circumstances 
became mearer and more real. I tried the position in which I should 
lie in my coffin. I lay with my arms to my side, and my feet 
together, and with the cold sweat standing in large drops on my lip, 
composed my features into a forced expression of tranquillity. 
There was a sharp bitterness in the thought that my eyes would be 
closed by the careless and my body be exposed, and handled by 
the coarse mea who make it their business. And I imagined how 
the indifferent and the curious would come and peruse my stiffened 
features, and discuss my dying look, audibly and coldly. 

I awoke on the second morning after the hope of my recovery had 
been abandoned. There was a narrow sunbeam lying in 4 clear 
crimson line across the curtain, and I lay and watched the specks of 
lint sailing through it, like silver winged insects, and the thin dust, 
quivering and disappearing on its definite limit, in a dream of won- 
der. I had thought not to see another sun, and my mind was still 
fresh with the expectation of an immediate change. I could not be- 
lieve that I was alive. The dizzy throb in my temples was done. 
My limbs felt cool and refreshed ; my mind had that feeling of trans- 
parency which is so common after healthful and sweet sleep, and an 
indefinite sensation of pleasure was trembling in every nerve. 
thought that this might be Death, and that with this exquisite feeling 
of repose I was to linger thus consciously with the body till the last 
day ; and I dwelt on it pleasantly with my delicious freedom from 
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ain. I felt no regret for life—none for a friend even, or my pas- 

sionate pursuits. I was willing—dquite willing to lie thus for ages. 
Presently the physician entered. He came and laid his fingers on 
my pulse and his face brightened. ‘You will get well” he said, 
and I heard it almost without emotion. Gradually, however, the 
love of life returned, and as I realized it fully, and all the thousand 
cords which bound me to it vibrated once more, the tears came 
thickly to my eyes, and a crowd of delightful thoughts pressed cheer- 
fully and glowingly on me. I will not attempt a description of my 
succeeding feelings. No language can do justice to the pleasure of 
convalescence from extreme sickness. ‘The first step upon the 
living grass, the first breath of the free air, the first unsuppressed 
salutation of a friend—my lip trembles while I write down these 
thrilling recollections. 

Some years after, an intimate friend and fellow student of mine 
was attacked with a malignant fever. He had taken it in the city; 
and returned to the small seaport town where we were studyifig, with 
its symptoms just developing. It was soon detected by an intelli- 
gent physician. ‘The news spread, and with it a universal panic. 
The mistress of the house where we lodged refused to keep him, 
and after searching in vain through the town for a place where he 
might be nursed, I laid him in a waggon which [ had some difficulty 
in procuring, and drove to a deserted building upon the sea shore 
which had formerly been used for a pest-house, a mile from any 
human habitation. Here I spread his bed upon the bare floor, in a 
corner of an upper room, and bringing what conveniences I could 
procure from the terrified towns-people, commenced the new offices 
of nurse and comforter. ‘The last was very necessary. Fred was 
a clear hearted, spirited fellow, but the sense of his desolate situation 
pressed upon him overpoweringly. ‘The decayed and unplastered 
walls, the yielding floor, the want of every comfort to which he had 
been used, even in health, struck cheerlessly to his heart, and, added 
to his entire abandonment, it was difficult to bear with even a becom- 
ing manliness. I made an arrangement by which my food was 
brought daily to a spot a short distance from the house, and we 
commenced our solitary life. The law of the state, attaching a pen- 
alty to all communication with the inhabitants of a pest house would 
effectually have confined me, had I felt any disposition to hold com- 
munion with others, and with the exception of my walks to the place 
Where our food was deposited, I was rarely absent. Even then if 

red was awake, he waited for my returm with so nervous an anxiety 
that T could not find it in my heart to loifer. 

The first and the second and the third days passed lingeringly 
away and the fever assumed its most alarming aspect. Poor Fred 
stew weak and distressed, and looked into the face of the physician 
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with a questioning earnestness he had not the courage to express, 
I followed him out on the fourth morning and asked his opinion, 

‘¢ He must die,” said the kind man; “ It is a dreadful disease and 
there is little hope of any one on whom it seizes.” 

His eyes filled as he spoke, and he felt my pulse and asked me if J 
was well. I had scarce had time in my constant care, to think of my 
own safety. The only attendant of a querulous and fastidious sufferer, 
whose pillow must be changed with every feeling of weariness, whose 
hot temples must be constantly wet, and, more than all, whose mind 
must, by every device of fancy be’ constantly diverted from itself, 
how could I find leisure for reflection? I did not, and though the 
conclusion was not new to me, the sad tone in which the question was 
asked sank into my heart like ice. It was no indefinite foreboding. 
With my horrible dread of death, forever, even in health, pressing 
on me, it was but thrusting nearer to me a frightful but familiar shape 
of horror. Icould not put it by. As I entered the room again, its 
stifled closeness oppressed my breath, and its bare and comfortless 
desolation made my spirit shrink fearfully from the idea of sickness 
there. And asI stood over the bed hesitating in what manner I 
should tell the terrible truth to my friend, it seemed to me that I could 
feel the subtle miasma creeping into my veins, and my knees trem- 
bled, and I lost for a moment the power of utterance. Fred stretched 
out his emaciated hand, and for the first time I shrunk from it. He 
had lain hours of every day on my bosom while I repeated poetry to 
him, and wiled him from his dismal thoughts, and now I could not 
look on his soiled and coarse covering, and his face spread with 
livid spots, without an inconquerable loathing. With a shudder 
which shook my whole frame, I suffered him to draw me down 
upon the bed, and taking his head on my lap, I parted his hair and 
repeated from Byron those exquisite lines, beginning 

| “ He who has bent him o’er the dead, 

When the last ray of life has fled.” &c. 

I chose the passage to lead his thoughts to the subject, and pre- 
pare him for the melancholy disclosure, but he seemed to avoid # 
resolutely. 

“ Beautiful” he said faintly, when I had finished, and pressing the 
hand which lay in his, he requested me to go on. _ 

Instead of resuming it I turned the conversation upon death, and 
finally told him, in a tone of assumed composure, that he would die- 
He turned his eyes quickly upon me as I spoke, and struggled a mo- 
ment for breath : 

*‘ Die!” said he, ina voice like a stifled scream, “ die !—impossl~ 
ble!” and he buried his face in the bed-clothes as if he would 
hide himself from the terrible conviction. 

For some days and nights after this he lingered, growing weaker 
and weaker. He had subdued his feelings till he could look upon his 
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approaching death with tolerable composure, and he now lay quietly 
on my bosom, hour after hour, without turning his eye once from the 
spot of sky that was visible through the ill-closed window. He 
sometimes slept, and then, though I was sick for want of rest, and 
weary as I had never before known weariness, the thought of the 
contagion which every hour fastened more closely on me, rushed 
upon my mind, and preyed upon it like a vulture, with an ever rest- 
less tenacity. I had little opportunity for such thoughts in the day 
time, for then Fred was always awake, and it required a strong 
effort to pay him that constant and cheerful attention which is so 
difficult when the frame is exhausted; but at night the cool breezes 
quieted him and he slept. 

The moment there was no necessity for exertion, I sat down by 
the open window, and gazing out upon the bay, or up to the clear, 
still sky, abandoned myself to my perpetual thought. It came in 
many different shapes. Sometimes I fixed my eye upon a distant 
vessel, slowly traversing the horizon with the moonlight lying soft and 
mellow upon its sails, and an inexpressible yearning to it, as some- 
thing connected with the living, stirred sickeningly within me. And 
sometimes I gazed till midnight on the stars, and while an indefinite 
sense of their glory and number crowded on me, I shrunk from the 
thought of mingling my clogged and earthly spirit, so soon and so 
unprepared, with their intense purity. ‘T‘here was a severe holiness 
in their beauty which rebuked and humbled me, and I clung to life 
with a still closer affection. Sometimes I laid my head on the de- 
cayed window, and listened to the sound of the waves and the 
whisper of the wind in the grass, and a chill heaviness stole 
upon my heart as I thought how soon my ear would be deaf to their 
familiar music. It seemed impossible that there could be no healing 
in that delicious breeze, no medicine in the verdure that was send- 
ing up its night-fragrance so freshly. I couldscarce suppress amurmur 
against Providence, that the cool, sweet air should not arrest disease, 
and bring health on its fanning wings. And sometimes I looked up 
to the steeples and roofs of the distant town, lying distinct and silent 
in the light of the full moon, and outcast as 1 was, avoided and de- 
serted by all those who slept healthily beneath them, I felt as if my 
very soul leaped to them in strong and unextinguishable affection. 
And my friends, one by one, came intomy memory. And not these 
alone, but the meanest human being with whose face I was familiar, 
and those whose acquaintance was within my reach, and even they 
who had wronged me, and whom J might have forgiven—I forgave 
them and loved them all in my boundless desire. 

The contemplation of death when in health, is very different from 
that in sickness. The natural strength of the mind unaffected by 
disease, overcomes the disgust of burial and decay, and sends it for- 
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ward to the dividing of the affections and the soul’s coming destiny, 
I will not, I have no right to, describe my feelings at the thought of 
dying in that solitary place, and seeing those in whom my best affec- 
tions were bound up, no more. I knew that I could not, exce t by 
a miracle, escape the pestilent contagion of that room, and I believed 
that when Fred was gone, and the excitement of duty could sustain 
me no longer, I should lie down on the same bed, and die miserably 
and alone. ‘The thought unmanned me. I went out when I could 
no longer bear it, and while Fred slept, 1 walked to and fro upon the 
beach beneath the window, till the beauty of the night and the mel- 
ancholy break of the waters on the shore restored me to my quiet 
despair. 

I will not prolong this recital. On the fifth day, the physician, 
who had abandoned for some time ali medicine but such as would 
soothe him, was surprised to find an evident change for the better. 
The fever had turned, and in a week his eye was clear and his pulse 
firm and regular. By that inscrutable Providence which so often 
protects those who are most expused to danger, my own health 
was still preserved, and after a tour to the Lakes in company, we 
sat down once more quietly to our studies. 

Among other topics which press upon the mind in the anticipation 
of death, the immediate disposal of the body naturally has its share 
of thought. I cannot help feeling that there is something unfeelingly 
harsh and revolting in the usual practice of committing the body of a 
friend so immediately to the ground. He feels it not, it is true, and 
the practice is of little trouble ; but it is hard if the kind offices of a 
life-time cannot win for the dead a less repulsive, though it should be 
a more elaborate duty. Of all the modes of performing this painful 
office to the deceased, the least offensive to me is the Greek custom 
of burning. 1 can conceive that there was much reason for the an- 
cient law of depriving suicides of this privilege, as a punishment. 
There is a sacred purity in fire upon which the mind may dwell 
without disgust, and the inurned ashes of a friend are a beautiful and 
touching memorial. Perhaps it is not much matter, but I believe 
death owes half its terrors th the grave. It is difficult to separate its 
desertion and its damp from the living sense. Philosophy can hardly 
do it, and feeling never. Who does not linger with unrepressed de- 
sire upon that beautiful picture in Shelley’s Witch of Atlas:— 


“For on the night that they were buried, she 
Restored the embalmer’s ruining, and shook 
The light out of the funeral lamps, to be 

A mimic day within that deathy nook ; 


And there the body lay, age after age, 

Mute, breathing, beating, warm and undecaying, 
Like one asleep in a green hermitage, 

With gentle sleep upon its eye-lids playing.” 
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SPECIMEN OF A CANTO. . 


I. 


Hien Muse! one draught from thy rich vintage bowers !— 
When Julia Linden saw her fifteenth Spring, 
* With his arms full of gladness and bright flowers, 

a Leap laughing up to kiss her lip and fling 
All his gay hopes and unprophetic hours 

Down at her fairy feet,—I’m sure a thing 
Lovelier than that fair girl, was never seen 
Under the moonlight, on a summer green. 


II. 
She was a glorious creature :—my good sir, 
7 Recall one moment that long vanish’d dream 
4 : Of first, fond, happy love, and think of her 


Who was your morning’s day-star and the theme 
Of your first stanza ;*—-when you could prefer 

Truth, hope and many a castie-building scheme 
To the world’s honors, wealth, and things as tangible— 
Experience proves our feelings very changeable. 


Il. 


For in this era of the march of mind, 
(I hate those words) it is the general fashion 
: To love our coffers more than kin or kind :— 
: A very liberal and ennobling passion! 
: So thought old Polyphemus, as I find— t 
By the same process of ratiocination 
Arriving at the same results, no doubt, 
Which this most wise, enlighten’d age holds out. 


IV. 


And thus the mind has march’d so rapidly, 

2 Its ancient friend, the heart, is quite forgot, 

: And gilded vice sits like a king on high 

3 And honors bloom where honor has small lot : 

I can’t approve these things,—and so when I 
Shall find my story grows too cold or hot, 

Being hard push’d for any finer matter, 

I shall throw in a dash or so of satire. 


* 
a dog Proceeds on the supposition that the reader has felt the influence of true love, which 
Ways Inspires poetry. A celebrated German writer (Richter) asserts that the man who 


oe aS never at any time of his life attempted poetry, must be a villain. 


q Wealth, my good fellow, is the wise man’s god. SHELLEY. 
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V. 


Perhaps you don’t approve my plan,—or say, 
How is your conduct better than your neighbor's ? 
Sir, I’m ashamed of you ; is this the way 
You would reward my disinterested labors ? | a 
I’ve seen some'dragoon{critics slash away, 
Without knowing wherefore, with their blundering sabres a 
But [ am no such silly, snarling creature, 
And mean to show a deal more of good nature. 


Ilove the world with all its faults and folly ; : 
I hate its vices, so shall be satirical : 
Besides, I find I’m growing melancholy, 
Which always tends to make me very lyrical : : 
But I have made my mind up to be jolly, 4 


Or else I shan’t survive without a miracle ; 
For if in merry spring * we’re sad and sober, 
The chance is we shall die before October. 


VIL. 
Isay, recall that bright and happy even, 2 
Brilliant with Love’s own starlight atmosphere, 


When she who was the goddess of your heaven, 4 

In her young beauty seem’d than Heaven more dear— iS 
Alas, such feelings may not be forgiven, : 
Fate mocks them soon with agony and fear : : 
But all who saw young Julia Linden sigh’d, i. 
And thought of their first love, and then—they cried. Ee 
VII. 


And sacred be the fountain of those tears, 
Long seal’d to gush anew, to cheer, to bless,— 
Which not the wasting course of weary years, 
Trouble nor toil, suffering nor deep distress, 
Nor all that blight the mind, nor all that sears 
The heart, nor all that wars with happiness, 
Ever polluted: would to heaven that I 
Could sometimes find it easier to cry! ; 


IX. 


Her stature was commanding : not too tall, 

But with the native grace of youth was blended 
Something, beyond her years, majestical, 

Which crown’d her noble brow, if you offended, 
And flashing fires into her eyes would call, 

Than lightning through a deep blue cloud more splendid : 
You’d as soon look in the sun’s eye, as dare 
Touch then one glossy curl of her bright hair. 


. 
* These stanzas were written some months since. Pe 
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X. 


Her eyes were very beautiful and blue ; 
Large, mellow, dark, and full of liquid motion ; | 
I hardly know what to compare them to,— 
’'T was not the bright blue cruelty of ocean, 
Nor that o’ th’ upper depths :—in short their hue 
Such as becomes true love or pure devotion. 
But oh, false, flattering pen! in my deep need 
To have no simile ready is hard indeed. 


XI. 


I love blue eyes, but then have no objection 
To black or any other pretty color: 
I speak my mind, but under your correction: 
Some prefer hazel, thinking they are fuller 
Of love’s sweet witchery,—make your own selection,— 
The black are bright, the blue tho’ soft are duller, 
But to my taste those eyes are always dearest 
Wherein truth, love and honor beam the clearest. 


And her’s were pure as the untrampled sky, 

Their beams were softer than the evening stars, 
Her face how radiant in its purity ! 

As the great sun of Heaven, when he unbars 
His eastern portals hy the tossing sea, 

Sends gallant couriers out in golden cars 
Tolight with smiles the gladdening world—so fair 
Shone the rich tresses of her glittering hair. 


REVIEW. 


A Porm BEFORE THE Porter RuerTorican Society IN 
THE TuEoLoGIcAL SemINARy, ANDOVER, By Ricnarp H. Dana. 
Boston: Perkins and Marvin. 


THERE are so many diverse tastes upon poetry now-a-days, and the 
prevalent schools of the age are so much at war with the old fashioned 
Opinions recorded by the critics of the Spectator times, and still held 
by many true lovers of poetry, that it is dangerous to admire anything 
‘ery positively. There are those who think Byron a profane skeptic 
and a licentiast, and can find nothing in his genius to redeem the 
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taint of his morals. ‘There are some who can find inspiration in the 
vulgar fidelity of Crabbe; some who think Moore fantastical and 
girlish ; some who can read Madoc, and call Thalaba incoherent; 
some who jeer at Wordsworth, and many who can see nothing but 
affectation and silliness in the Ancient Mariner. Then there are 
many who scout the modern schools in a mass, and declare Pope and 
Dryden to be the last of the poets. Surprising as these tastes seem 
to those who do not entertain them, they are no doubt sincere, and it 
only remains to put them for the thousandth time beyond dispute, and 
leave their authors to enjoy them. At the same time there is little 
doubt that the character of the poetical age, at least among poets 
themselves, is essentially and universally changed. The age itself, of 
which poetry is but the shadow, is altered. In romance for instance, 
physical achievement has yielded to delineation of character. In 
philosophy, material has yielded to intellectual inquiry. The march 
of mind has taken precedence of everything in the public interest, 
and education is the hobby of theorists, and the study of statesmen. 
In poetry, accordingly, the whole material is changed also. The wild 
fable of enchantment and the details of personal prowess, were first dis- 
carded. Satires upon morals and manners, and elaborate essays upon 
the abstract virtues and vices soon followed, and now the mind with 
all its gifts, and the heart with all its hidden feelings, are the only 
themes read or written on. ‘The new schools are the sentimental and 
the metaphysical. There are many divisions among the disciples of 
each, but the main feature is everywhere the same. There are Mrs. 
Hemans, and Miss Landon, and Barry Cornwall, and Percival, and 
Mrs. Sigourney, of the first; and Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and 
Shelley, and Dana, and Bryant, of the second; and each of them 
with their thousand imitators—and there is not a poet of the age who 


may not be distinctly classed under the one or the other.* 


Mr. Dana is by many ranked first in the list of our poets. He is 
eminently metaphysical. With less of the infallible eye and graphic 
power of description which distinguish Bryant, he has a more philo- 
sophical mind, and draws finer distinctions in human passion and 
character. Percival is doubtless more of a “ born poet’’ than either ; 
but taking production merely as the standard, the palm of American 
poetry must, we think, lie exclusively between these two. Neither of 
them has written a great deal, but both have finished exquisitely 
what they have written. Perhaps it is not necessary to balance their 


* Except Halleck, who is truly sui generis. His serious poetry is a blended resemblance 
of Burns and Scott, but his exquisite satirical vein is all his own. 
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merits accurately, even in the opinions of an individual, and we 
should hesitate long in deciding upon our own preference. We cannot 
find in any modern poetry, a description of nature that compares with 
the clear, accurate, finished pictures of Bryant, and certainly, Dana, 
for passages of startling, inward perception, and unexpected touches 
of nature, is equally unsurpassed. If there is any exception to the 
last remark, it is in the poetry of Coleridge—a man with whom any 
other may well be proud to be classed, and one, by the way, whose 
intellectual habits, we have been told, Dana’s very much resemble. 

The poem before us is the most metaphysical of all its author’s 
productions. It is entitled, “ Thoughts on the Soul,” and is a purely 
abstract delineation of its powers and their purposes. Its piety is 
high-toned—perhaps, according to the liberal principles of the day, 
severe—but in the hands of Mr. Dana, it cannot but be eminently 
pure and rational. We know no place in which religion assumes so 
much of its becoming dignity, as in the productions of a mind of 
sound philosophy, and we must be allowed the remark, that after the 
violent and fanatical extremes with which religious polemics are 
waged about us, the elevated and beautiful piety of this poem is as 
refreshing as light after darkness. 

We find but little to criticise in the pure style and balanced thought 
of Mr. Dana. He has adopted a measure for which we have a great 
aversion, but its most offensive feature is lost in the variety he has 
given to the rhythm by breaking up its monotonous periods. We 
object too, to the extreme inversion of his style, a fault which in his 
other poems we never quite forgave him. It destroys a great part of 
our pleasure, and makes reading a toil, to be obliged to look back and 
study constantly for the sense. There is a use of the word “ date,” 
the propriety of which we rather question. Speaking of life, he 
Says 


*‘ And good or ill, there ne’er will come a date 

To its tremendous energies,” 
which, we fancy, does not fully express his meaning, and is rather 
@ negligent indulgence of the rhyme. We will leave verbal criticism, 
however, which we abhor, and look at the general features of the 
poem, 
. Notwithstanding Mr. Dana’s trait of inversion, he is often remarka- 
: e for the direct and descriptive energy of his expressions. The fol- 
Owing passage is a beautiful illustration :— 


* The rill is tuneless to his ear who feels 
No harmony within ; the south wind steals 
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As silent as unseen amongst the leaves. 

Who has no inward beauty, none perceives, 
Though all around is beautiful. Nay, more— 
In nature’s calmest hour he hears the roar 

Of winds and flinging waves—puts out the light, yi 
When high and angry passions meet in fight ; 4 
And, his own spirit into tumult hurled, E 
He makes a turmoil of a quiet world.” 


We think the greatest evidence of superiority in a writer is conden- 


aye sation. 'To express a fine thought simply and let it stand, requires a 
i : 4 kind of magnanimity which few writers possess. We have rarely seen 
ae it exercised to so great a degree as in the poem before us. There is a 
i a whole chapter of philosophy in each of the passages below : 


“ Then dread thy very power ; for, works it wrong, 
It gives to all without a power as strong 
As is its own—a power it can’t recall :-— 
Such as thy strength, e’en so will be thy thrall, 
ay eene The fiercer are thy struggles, wrath, and throes, 
eae Thou slave of sin, the mystic chain so grows 
ARS Closer and heavier on thee. Thus thy strength 
bab hie Makes thee the weaker, verier slave at length, 
Tan Working, at thine own forge, the chain to bind 
ahs And wear and fret thy restless, fever’d mind. 


* * * * * * 


Noah | Poorly of his own nature must he deem,— 
ag To him his immortality’s a dream— 
18 Whose God’s so strange he may not condescend 
ane With his own last and greatest work to blend , 
i! But rather his lost creatures should forsake 
Than deign to dwell with that he deign’d to make. 


* * * * * * 


ae Come lowly; He will help thee. Lay aside 

That subtle, first of evils, human pride. 

a Know God and so thyself; and be afraid 

ey To call aught poor or low that he has made. 

Ri Ht Fear nought but sin; love all but sin; and learn 
| How that in all things else thou may’st discern 

Pt His forming, his creating power—how bind 

ie . Earth, self and brother to the Eternal mind.” 


| The following passages have more of the author’s usual manner. 


i To thee the falling leaf but fades to bear 4 
: Its hues and odors to some fresher air ; : 
| Some passing sound floats by to yonder sphere, ] 
ve That softly answers to thy listening ear. : 
ohare In one eternal round they go and come ; 
os And where they travel there hast thou a home 
tae For thy far-reaching thoughts.—O, Power Divine, 
fi Has this poor worm a spirit so like Thine? 
: Unwrap its folds, and clear its wings te go! 
Would I could quit earth, sin, and care and wo! 
Nay, rather let me use the world aright : 
Thus make me ready for iy upward flight. 
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Where does the stream begin ? 
The source of outward joy lies deep within. 
F’en let it flow, and make the places glad 
Where dwell thy fellow men. Should’st thou be sad. 
And earth seem bare, and hours, once happy, press 
Upon thy thoughts, and make thy loneliness 
More lonely for the past, thou then shalt hear 
The music of those waters running near ; 
And thy faint spirit drink the cooling stream, 
And thine eye gladden with the playing beam, 
That, now, upon the water dances, now 
Leaps up and dances in the hanging bough. 


Is it not lovely ? Tell me, where doth dwell 
The fay that wrought so beautiful a spell ? 
In thine own bosom, Brother, didst thou say ? 
Then cherish as thine own so good a fay. 


* 
The earth is full of life: the living Hand 
Touched it with life ; and all its forms expand 
With principles of being made to suit 
Man’s varied powers, and raise him from the brute. 
And shall the earth of higher ends be full ?— 
Earth which thou tread’st !—and thy poor mind be dull ? 
Thou talk of life, with half thy soul asleep! 
Thou “living dead man,” let thy spirits leap 
Forth to the day ; and let the fresh air blow 
Through thy soul’s shut up mansion. Would’st thou know 
Something of what is life, shake off this death ; 
Have thy soul feel the universal breath 
With which all nature’s quick! and learn to be 
Sharer in all that thou dost touch or see. 
Break from thy body’s grasp, thy spirit’s trance ; 
Give thy soul air, thy faculties expanse :— 
Love, pres sorrow,—yield thyself to all! 
They’ll make thy freedom man, and not thy thrall. 
Knock off the shackles which thy spirit bind 
To dust and sense, and set at large thy mind ! 
Then move in sympathy with God’s great whole ; 
And be, like man at first, “‘ a Livine Sour!” 


There is, as the reader will see, the result of a great deal of thought 
and maturity in this poem. Yet have we read it with less pleasure, as 
poetry, than any thing of the author’s which we have seen. He is too 
severe with himself. He seems to have been under the impression 
that he was writing for an audience of hypercritics. There was room 
for a world of his own pure imagery and fine speculation, and he has 
shorn it of all fancy and ornament till it is bald. It is irritating to see 
What it is, and think what he might have made it. 

Perhaps there is no writer in this country so well calculated, by his 
habit of mind and other circumstances, to write an elevated metaphys- 
ical Poem, as Mr. Dana. He has been, for many years, a quiet and 
retred scholar, and with a character of great natural delicacy and re- 

“ment, he has shrunk from every thing which alloys the temper of 


other and more stirring minds, and has become purely and habitually a 
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philosopher. There is no other who enjoys the same dignified and 
suppressed reputation—one which keeps his name upon the lips of the 
pure and the judicious, and unfits it for the coarse breath of the vulgar 
trumpet. He is above the level at which writers are dragged out by 
the literary rabble, and made to play the mountebank to the daily and 
common eye, and he is therefore fitted, better than any other, to be the 
poetical high priest of the age, in its peculiar and yet unconsecrated 
temple. His poetry too, is of a character which harmonizes with the 
high tone of such a destiny. Its piety first, and its intrinsic peculiar- 
ity afterwards, adapt it well to the upper spheres of imagination. The 
effect of it upon every mind is that of depth and seclusion. It is like 
an organ played in the inner sanctuary, mellowed and made holy by its 
remove from the outer atmosphere. 

We feel some diffidence in marking out a course for one who has so 
long been at the fountains of poetry. Yet sometimes they who dip of 
the stream can better tell where the channel is dryest, and we are 
more encouraged to express our desire for this peculiar direction of 
Mr. Dana’s powers, knowing as we do the entire want among our own 
immediate contemporaries of a similar or equal talent. There is much 
need in our literature of an elaborate and standard poem around which 
its aspirants can rally, and we know neither subject nor writer more 
calculated to supply the need than those of which we have spoken. 


A MORNING WALK IN AUTUMN. 


Dip you not Jove, when a boy, the long rich Saturday afternoons 
in the merry season of Autumn ? 

It is true, in the first mild days of Spring, you enjoyed a world of 
pleasure in fashioning your rustic bowers and woodland _ palaces of 
the fresh, green forest-bough, laden with its profusion of bud and 
blossom, and there were, then, numberless secret nests to be sought 
and sacked, and pillaged of their living gems of every shape and 
hue. It is true the Summer was well and merrily spent in bathing n 
the running rivulet and sleeping river, in plundering the neighboring 
orchards of their golden fruitage, and in waging with your birding 
piece a war of extermination’ against all the persecuted feathered 
tribe; and the Winter, too, was an eternal round of enjoyment, with 
its evening festival round the blazing hearth, and the skaiting pa'ly 
on the frozen pond beneath the cold December moon, and the un 
certain lustre of the northern light? Still, better than all these, a 
more dearly valued, were the peculiar pleasures that belonged 10 
Autumn. 
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What can be more picturesque than yonder immense group of 
venerable trees, with their pendant festoons of yellow moss and lichen 
and glossy ivy, towering as they do, immense and motionless in the 
transparent air, in their magnificence and verdure resembling and 
rivalling the lonely hills themselves that are grouped around. 

Behold! upon the dizzy summit of yonder old patriarch of the 
woods, that king of birds, the imperial eagle, has erected his palace. 
From that lofty eyrie how many leagues of leafy wilderness doth his 
savage eye survey. ‘The far-stretching forest, with its profound ravines 
the weed-mantled range of grey crag and splintered precipice, the 
motionless pool, the foaming torrent, the curving river, cannot escape 
his scrutiny. For like an extended mass, they all are made visible 
beneath that searching glance. 

Awake! my friend, and put aside the curtains of your couch, and 
we will ramble forth together, while yet the dew lies thick and silvery 
on the scented grass, for the sun hath not yet displayed his broad 
ruddy disc above the eastern horizon. And we may behold the 
eagle as he prunes his mighty pinion, and commences his heaven- 
ward flight. We will pursue this little foot path that the cattle have 
opened through the woods, and it will guide us through this mex- 
tricable labyrinth of hill and hollow valley even to the very foot of 
the eagle-monarch’s throne. 

Methinks in the uncertain shadows of the morning, this darksome 
and rayless sylvan alley, resembles the aisles in those dim mysterious 
cathedrals that one traverses like some monkish hermit, in the 
old world beyond the, sea. Here is the solid floor, the fluted pillar, 
the gothic arch, the cornice, architrave and pediment, the fretted 
rool, the broken light and chequered shadow on the turf, as if the 
blessed sunbeam were scantily admitted through a variously-stained 
and pictured window. Methinks that the solemn worship that man 
owes to his beneficent Creator could not be formal and _ heartless, 
Were it offered up in such a magnificent sanctuary as this. Among 
these eternal monuments of his hand, the worshipper’s heart would 
be filled with an all-pervading, solemn awe, and his thoughts impres- 
sed with the sense of His universal wisdom and power, who fashioned 
them thus, and who forever holds the sea and the dry land in the 
hollow of his hand. 

Perchance this very spot, but a few brief years ago, was made 
vocal with the hymn and the word of worship, when 

‘ Hither an artless Indian maid 

Brought wreathes of beads and flowers, 


And the grey chief, and gifted seer, 
Worshipped the God of thunders here.’ 


pirit of the white-man had not then fallen upon the untu- 
ored savage, to turn into gall and bitterness his kindly and happy 
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nature. His soul was yet uncontaminated with the taint of civiliz- 
ed society. He had only communed with his Maker and with his 
own heart. He was entirely undefiled by the want, and wicked- 
ness, the poisoning vice and unholy crime that debased his noble 
and guileless spirit after his communion with his whiter brethren. He 
was then free as the blessed air he breathed, his step as firm as the 
bound of the mountain roe, for it had not been taught to falter and 
tremble by the agency of that consuming poison with which the cun- 
ning stranger had subdued him. He was then content with the sim- 
ple cabin that he had framed of the green bough and the rind of the 
silver-birch. ‘The beasts of the wild, the birds of the air, and the 
denizens of the pool and lake, furnished forth his frugal board, and 
supplied him with raiment and he was satisfied. It was then his de- 
light to go forth at the rising of the sun and pursue the fallow deer 
and the dappled roe, “ and dare the wolf; and grapple with the 
bear,” in the trackless, illimitable, awful solitudes, and return again 
when the smoke of his hearth grew yellow in the declining twilight, 
to his cup of cold water from the brook, and the bear-skin couch 
there carefully prepared for him. 

His was then the heart of a bold man and the arm that could 
conquer and tame the unwieldy buffalo. His gigantic bow was 
torn from the mightiest oak of his broad domains, and few there be 
in these degenerate days who possess the thew and sinew to bend it. 
And where is the boastful champion of old, who would not have been 
borne from his iron saddle, to the very dust, before the irresistible 
spear of the Indian Chieftain. But he was in his glory, when his 
birchen canoe was launched forth upon the heaving waters of the 
great lakes, and borne onward with the velocity of an arrow dis- 
charged from his own tough bow. Methinks the gaudy steamer that 
now traverses those lonely inland seas, or the shapely pinnace of the 
war-vessel with its numerous oars, would have toiled in vain in pur- 
suit of that flying Indian and his fragile bark. Note the broad, mus- 
cular shoulder, the iron-nerved arm, the flashing paddle, the eagle’s 
tossing plume upon his head, and the shaggy fur of the wild animal 


fluttering behind him, and acknowledge that the eye of man rarely 


looks upon a worthier spectacle in these latter days. 

But the fire of the Indian’s cabin is now quenched, and forever, 
and its blue smoke no longer curls above his ancient inheritance. 
That wild war-cry, that startled the very heart of the wilderness 
even as the roar of the hungry lion affrights the prowling creatures © 
the Lybian desert, is heard no more, but hath become, like the song 
of yesterday, “a forgotten sound.” 

The print of the moccasin is obliterated by the tooth of the har- 
row, and even the green graves that the simple native regarded with 
such devout reverence, are invaded by the usurper, and torn open 
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by the ploughshare. His tall old groves are bowing down before 
the axe of the thrifty husbandman, and the brimming rivers that 
through untold centuries were only disturbed by the sharp shallop 
of the swarthy fisher, are now ploughed by the keels of a thousand 


gallant ships. 
‘The sheep are on the slopes around, 
The cattle in the meadows feed, 
And laborers turn the crumbling ground 
Or drop the yellow seed ; 
And prancing steeds in trappings gay, 
Whirl the bright chariot o’er the way.’ 

But while we have loitered along in this idle fashion, musing upon 
the tarnished glories, and unhappy fortune of the ancient tenant of 
these woods, the morning twilight hath ripened into the full effulgence 
of the perfect day, and the feathered monarch, to whom like loyal 
courtiers we would have done homage, hath departed, and is even 
now fanning, with the sunbeam on his wing, the remote regions of 
the upper air. But we must return hither, (if this early pilgrimage 
hath not too much fatigued you) at the decline of the day, when 
the shadows have grown deep and heavy, “ and all the air a solemn 
stillness holds,” and witness his majesty’s return to his dominions. 
And to beguile the way, we will recite to you a few simple lines, 
setting forth the departing loveliness of Autumn :— 


Now in the fading woods, the Autumn blast 

Is sorrowing with a melancholy sound ; 

And look! the yellow leaves are dropping fast, 
And earth looks bleak and desolate around. 


The flowers have lost their glorious scent and bloom, 
And shiver now as flies the tempest by ; 

To some far clime hath gone the wild bird’s plume, 
To greener woods and some serener sky. 


The reape1’s sheaf hath now grown “ white and thin,” 
The bearded wheat and golden ear of corn; 

The jocund husbandmen have gathered in, 

And from the fields the seedy hay is borne. 


The orchards all have showered their treasures down, 
In many a pile of crimson and of gold; 

There will be wealth of sparkling juice to crown, 
The foamy glass, when the year’s death is knoll’d. 


Still are these barren-hills, save when the waste 
Falls ‘neath the far-off woodman’s measured stroke, 
Or when the chattering squirrel hurries past, 

Or carrion crow screams from the leafless oak. 
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Methinks there’s something sad in thy decay 
Oh! merry-hearted Autumn? like a man 
Whose head is in his prime of years turned gray, 
The red cheek in a little hour made wan! 


Poet! doth no regret o’ercast thy dream, 

To see the good old Autumn thus depart ; 

And gloom fast-dark’ning Summer’s golden gleam, 
E’en like affliction to the cheerful heart. 


Even as I follow to his lowly bed, 

The ashes of some kind, and well-lov’d friend ; 
So with a sadden’d eye and mournful tread, 

I see thee, Autumn! to oblivion tend. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tne month which has just gone by us, reader mine, is one of the 

stirring ones. Bryant says of it, 
The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year ; 

but that is poetry. We are not bound to be sentimental in our new 
craft, and we are determined to follow the spirit of the age, and be 
an anti-everything-we-used-to-be Editor. Autumn, melancholy old 
gentleman, shall be written down anew, and we will have it that his 
suit of yellow and brown is of a holiday fashion, and his dry, wheezing 
cough, but a subdued chuckle of facetiousness. We will have no 
musing upon your sere leaf and your withered grass—no chapters 
upon consumptive violets. The world shall have its way. Things 
shall die if they like, ‘‘ but the tears live in an onion that shall water 
that sorrow.” We cannot conceive how the merry Autumn, with its 
bright colors and crowded commencements, its cheering north-west, 
and its glorious, invigorating, clear-skyed Indian summer, could ever 
have been called melancholy. Why, when is the world happier! 
When are the woods so bright, or the hills so sunny? When are the 
birds so swift? When isa tramp to the uplands, or a pull at an oar 
half so tempting? When are the old so free from gloom, or the 
young in such wild spirits, or the mad so rational? and when are all 
living creatures, from editors and dray-horses, up to women and birds— 
the busy and the indolent—half so extravagantly happy? It js a mis- 
nomer to talk about the “melancholy autumn.” Your veritable 
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Melancholy is a quiet gentleman. But Change and Incident are 
merry men, and they are never so busy as when the leaves are falling. 
Why, every body is on the wing then. Wild pigeons, invalids and 
Southerners are hurrying to and fro, and that Radical, Fashion, is 
getting up his revolutions among the tailors, and the Sigurantes are 
dieting for the seasun, and the belles, who have been consigned for 
the summer to Congress water and green veils, have returned, riant 
and rosy, and oyster-eating is lawful, and dancing au regle, and the 
Souvenirs are particularly beautiful, and the Monthly Magazine—(we 
will leave that last superlative to your generosity.) And then the 
Commencements—but that shall have a separate paragraph. 

At Cambridge the crowd, and the fair weather, and the parts of the 
Senior Sophisters, were very much as they have always been ; that is, 
of the two first we are positive ; and of the last, from catching now 
and then an emphatic word as we stood outside—the emphatic words 
in all college orations within our remembrance have been the same— 
we are tolerably certain. (We should like to be hired to prompt 
college orators. We could do it without book to any quantity.) We 
did get in, however, by incredible exertion, and caught one or two 
fine passages from Clarke, and a paragraph of unusual power from 
Cunningham—but more than that was impossible. With all deference, 
we must pronounce it singular that the anniversary of the first Univer- 
sity in the Union is celebrated in so wretched a building. Certainly 
not more than one third of those who are interested, obtain comforta- 
ble accommodation, and for the rest, it is a place of violent and even 
dangerous tumult. 

On the second day, the rush was not quite so great, and we suc- 
ceeded in hearing the greater part of the Oration, and all the Poem. 
Mr. Francis was learned and eloquent, but we did not agree with him 
in all his positions. We have not yet seen his oration in print, but as 
lar as we could judge, from the part we heard, he was quite too 
sweeping in his condemnation of the literary spirit of the age. We 
should like to break a poor lance with him on that quarrel, (not 
because we have a personal interest in it, for, though we write books, 
and live in the nineteenth century, the first is more for amusement 
than honor, and the last is an accident which we could not very well 
avoid,) but for the sake of Dana, and Bryant, and Halleck, and Sprague, 
Poets whom we honor and believe immortal, the really eloquent orator 
to the contrary notwithstanding. We believe the age to be as fruitful 
in poetry, and good poetry, as any other, and though it comes in a 
different shape, as it must, to be original, we believe it has the eternal 
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principle in it, and will go down with the worthy divine’s own sermons, 
and the works of his talented kinswoman, many an age after his anathe. 
ma has been forgotten. We were rather impatient at the length of the 
oration, though, standing as we did upon one leg on the top of a pew 
during its two hours, it is not to be wondered at. 

Of the poem, by Mr. Sprague, there has been enough said and 
written in criticism to prove it no ordinary production. Old Cumber- 
land says, “‘ the critics love the sport too well to hunt any but those 
who can stand a good chase,” and it has really arrived at that, in this 
age of free writing, that the amount of criticism is the measure of the 
author’s worth. ‘‘ Curiosity” meets your eye from every column of 
the papers, the editors are punning on it, the blues are quoting from 
it, the shop windows display it in the broadest capitals. It is the 
prominent lion of the day ; and its author sits assiduously at his desk, 
or threads his way busily from one avenue of the Temple of Mammon 
oe to the other, the model of cent-per-cents, while the world is divided 
os upon the question of his immortality. What an age of contradic- 
tions !—that we should have our notes cashed, (not ‘ we the Editor,” q 
4 but ‘‘ we the world”—a cashed note is a mystery of which we some- 4 
Wed a times dream,) by a man, who, without the education which has here- a 
tofore been indispensable even to a membership, was elected to an a 
office in the first literary society in the country, and has covered 
himself with honor by his performance ! 

We heard Mr. Sprague deliver his poem, and we have read it 
since—both with pleasure, but the first with an enthusiastic admira- 
tion which the quiet perusal wanted. In the first place, there is 
sométhing particularly exciting in the sympathy of a crowd (of 
ladies, we should say, if chivalry were not discreditable,) and in the 
second place, we have a private aversion for rhyming pentameters 
which fire cannot burn out of us. Before we say anything more on 
this point, we will just remark, for fear of misconception, that we 
consider ‘‘ Curiosity” a perfect poem of its kind, adapted with great 
tact to the occasion, and finished after a fashion as refreshing as it 1s 
uncommon in this age. We like it as a specimen of a certain school 
of poetry, but we do not like the school. This, to be sure, is a moot q 
point with the age, and it is one of those “ de gustibus” cases which q 
it is folly to dispute, but we are a great deal annoyed by some friends q 
of ours whose taste was stereotyped under Pope and Dryden, and as q 
Mr. Sprague is an eminent disciple of the school, we will just lean 
on him while we do our devoir. 
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Aside from the weariness one feels at the constant recurrence of 
the rhyme and the unvarying see-saw of the measure, there is almost 
a total loss of freshness in the pentameter verse. The laws of the 
prosody are so rigid that it is rarely the original thought is preserved, 
is the argument generally used in its favor sufficiently shows :— 


« Rhymes the rudders are of verses, | 

With which, like ships, they steer their courses 
a fact which certainly should condemn them, for how can a thought 
dragged in violently by a distant association supply the place of the 
warm, breathing, natural impulse of the fancy? It really is not the 
case once out of five times that the thought which springs first to the 
mind is eventually preserved—the difficulty of perfect rhyme rendering 
a great number of changes necessary. Alternate rhyme, every one 
knows, who has built verses, is infinitely easier and more natural, and 
the objection of course applies only to this peculiar mode. Every 
thought too is brought into the same compass, and the lofty and 
familiar, pathetic and trifling, are accommodated alike to the same 
Procrustan bed. ‘There is of course, a great want of variety, and a 
forced, unnatural evenness in both sentiment and expression. Con- 
ceits and antitheses are the natural result, and they have actually 
become the invariable and distinctive features of the school. There 
is rarely a trait of nature preserved. You may read pages upon pages 
of both Pope and Dryden without a feeling except admiration for 


” 
? 


their skill—without meeting one of those startling gushes of nature 


which in Wordsworth and Coleridge bring the generous color into 
your cheeks, and stir your heart within you “ like the sound of a 
trumpet.” The first impression, the impulse to which the heart first 
answers, is constantly put by, and there is no response in your feelings 
to the poet’s language as you read. The ear is gratified, the critical 
taste is pleased, the schoolman perhaps, may even feel a kind of 
enthusiasm at the perfection of the art, but the young and the imagi- 
native never relish it—the reader of feeling never relishes it. 

We do not intend, by any means, to encourage a loose style in poetry. 
We do not care how much it is elaborated, if nature is only the material. 
It ig not the finishing of the conception, but the shifting of it that 
we condemn. Poetry is impulse, taken and put into form exquisitel y— 
hot contrivance, in which the more remote the cause, the greater the 
effect. It is the moist and colored blossom, plucked as it springs into 
life, and disposed elegantly in the wreath it is to adorn—not the root, 
Pi up from darkness, and stripped of its bark, that we may see how 

€an it is, 
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These are our objections to Mr. Sprague’s poem. It is a beautiful 
piece of work. It does his taste and his talent infinite credit, and, 
indeed, for the occasion, we are by no means sure that he has not chosen 
even the best verse; for the rhyme, more than anything else, makes 
a point tell to a public audience. We object to it merely as a poem 
to read—by one’s self—in one’s own alcove in the library. It is fine, 
but it might have been finer. In a different measure it would h 
been ; and now for an extract or two to show its beauties. 

In the commencement Mr. Sprague shews a little dramatic power 
in working up the expectations of his audience by a description of a 
nameless thing. It is exquisitely done. At last he reveals it :— 


Tis Currosiry—who hath not felt 
Its spirit, and before its altar knelt ? 
In the pleased infant see its power expand, 
When first the coral fills his little hand ; 
Throned in his mother’s lap, it dries each tear, 
As her sweet legend falls upon his ear ; 
Next it assails him in his top’s strange hum, 
Breathes in his whistle, echoes in his drum ; 
Each gilded toy, that doting love bestows, 
He longs to break and every spring expose. 
Plac’d by your hearth, with what delight he pores 
O’er the bright pages of his pictured stores ; 
How oft he steals upon your graver task, 
Of this to tell you and of that to ask ; 
And, when the waning hour to-bedward bids, 
Though gentle sleep sit waiting on his lids, 
How winningly he pleads to gain you o’er, 
That he may read one little story more. 


*“‘ Nor yet alone to toys and tales confined, 
It sits, dark brooding, o’er his embryo mind : 
Take him between your knees, peruse his face, 
While all you know, or think you know, you trace ; 
Tell him who spoke creation into birth, 
Arched the broad heavens and spread the rolling earth, 
Who formed a pathway for the obedient sun, 
And bade the seasons in their circles run, 
Who filled the air, the forest, and the flood, 
And gave man all, for comfort or for food ; 
Tell him they sprang at God's creating nod— 
He stops you short with, ‘ Father! who made God ?’” 


Is not that beautiful? Well—he goes on and finds curiosity every- 
where—in the court, 
“ ‘Where Story dooms, where Wirt and Webster plead ;” 


at executions, sermons, theatres 


“ Where sin holds carnival and wit keeps lent ;” 


everywhere it is found, and almost everywhere he proves it a shabby 
ingredient in human nature. His satire of the present degradation 
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of the Drama is extremely pointed, and of the Press, more severe than 
come friends of ours are likely to relish. He does not sugar his pill. 


He says the Press is the place 


«¢ Where half-fledged bards on feeble pinions seek 
An immortality of near a week ; 

Where each hack scribe as hate or interest burns, 
Toad or toad-eater, stains the page by turns, 

Enacts virtu, usurps the critic's chair, 

Lauds a mock Guido or a mouthing player ; 

Viceroys it o’er the realms of prose and rhyme, 

Now puffs pert ‘ Pelham’ now the ‘ Course of Time,’ 


(Here we enter a protest. ) 


And though ere Christmas both may be forgot, 
Vows this beats Milton, and that Walter Scott.” 


fle then whips his rod over Miss Fanny Wright’s eyes, says, with a 


fine figure, that his subject is 


“ Like Scotland’s war-cross thrown from hand to hand 
To rouse the angry passions of the land,” 


and then makes an exception or two among our quill-driving brother- 
hood—( Mem. Christianity is possible among editors.) Then come 
some passages one vould like to remember :— 


“ How swells my theme! how vain my power I find, 
To track the windings of the curious mind ; 
Let aught be hid, though useless, nothing boots, 
Straightway it must be plucked up by the roots. 
How oft we lay the volume down to ask 
Of him the victim in the Iron Mask ; 
The crusted medal rub with painful care ; 
To spell the legend out—that is not there ; 
With dubious gaze o’er mossgrown tombstones bend, 
To find a name—the herald never penned ; 
Dig through the lava-deluged city’s breast, 
Learn all we can, and wisely guess the rest : 
Ancient or modern, sacred or profane, 
All must be known and all obscure made plain ; 
If ‘twas a pippin tempted Eve to sin, 
If glorious Byron drugged his muse with gin; 
If Troy e’er stood, if Shakspeare stole a deer 
If Israel's missing tribes found refuge here ; 
If like a villain Captain Henry lied, 
If like a martyr Captain Morgan died. 


“Its aim oft idle, lovely in its end, 
We turn to look, then linger to befriend ; 
The maid of Egypt thus was led to save 
A nation’s future leader from the wave : 
New things to hear when erst the Gentiles ran, 
Truth closed what Curiosity began : 
How many a noble art, now widely known, 
Owes its young impulse to this power alone : 
Even in its slightest working we may trace 
A deed that changed the fortunes of a race ; 
Bruce, banned and hunted on his native soil, 
With curious eye survey’d a spider’s toil ; 
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Six times the little climber strove and failed ; 

Six times the chief before his foes had quailed ; 
‘Once more,’ he cried, ‘in thine my doom I read, 
Once more I dare the fight if thou succeed ;’ 
’T'was done—the insect’s fate he made his own, 
Once more the battle waged, and gained a throne. 


‘“‘ Behold the sick man in his easy chair ; 
Barred from the busy crowd and bracing air, 
How every passing trifle proves its power 
To while away the long, dull, lazy hour. 

As down the pane the rival rain drops chase, 
Curious he’ll watch to see which wins the race; 
And let two dogs beneath his window fight, 
He’ll shut_his Bible to enjoy the sight. 

So with each newborn nothing rolls the day, 
Till some kind neighbor, stumbling in his way, 
Draws up his chair the sufferer to amuse, | 

And makes him happy while he tells—the News. 


“The News! our morning, noon and evening cry, 
Day unto day repeats it till we die. 
For this the cit, the critic, and the fop 
Dally the hour away in Tonsor’s shop ; 
For this the gossip takes her daily route, 
And wears your threshold and your patience out ; 
For this we leave the parson in the lurch, 
And pause to prattle on the way to church ; 
Even when some coffined friend we gather round, 
We ask, ‘ What news?’ then lay him in the ground ; 
To this the breakfast owes its sweetest zest, 
For this the dinner cools, the bed remains unpressed.’ 


We think this an exquisite picture :— 


“ Look now, directed by yon candle’s blaze, 
Where the false shutter half its trust betrays— 
Mark that fair girl, reclining in her bed, 

Its curtain round her polished shoulders spread: 
Dark midnight reigns, the storm is up in power; 
What keeps her waking in that dreary hour ? 

See where the volume on her pillow lies— 

Claims Radcliffe or Chapone those frequent sighs? 
"Tis some wild legend—how her kind eye fills, 
And now cold terror every fibre chills ; 

Still she reads on—in fiction’s labyrinth lost, 

Of tyrant fathers, and of true love crossed ; 

Of clanking fetters, low, mysterious groans, 
Blood-crusted daggers, and uncoffined bones, 
Pale, gliding ghost, with fingers dropping gore, 
And blue flames dancing round a dungeon door ;— 
Still she reads on—even though to read she fears, 
And in each keyhole moan strange voices hears, 
While every shadow that withdraws her look, 
Glares in her face, the goblin of her book ; 

Still o’er the leaves her craving eye is cast, 

On all she feasts, yet hungers for the last ; 


Counts what remain, now sighs there are no more, 
And now even those half tempted to skip o’er ; 

At length, the bad all killed, the good all 

Her thirsting Curiosity appeased, 


pleased, 
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She shuts the dear, dear book, that made her weep, 
Puts out her light, and turns away to sleep.” 


What a smoke the critics would have raised if a certain intimate 
friend of ours had talked about ‘polished shoulders’ in that way ! 
Matrimony certainly is poetry’s carte blanche. A married man may 
describe anything. If we could persuade ourself that our tea-kettle 
would boil for two, what a dip we would make into Castaly! 

Mr. Sprague’s address to the Child of Romance is beautiful, but we 
have not room to quote it, and his picture of the traveller, just about 
leaving his home, | 


‘lost in care 
O’er that sweet fellow in his cradle there,” 


isa sweet fancy. The latter part of the Poem is graver, and the 
conclusion which we quote, is, in connexion with Mr. Sprague’s 
forced absence from the pursuits of taste, touching. 

And here we must be permitted most decidedly to throw down our 
gauntlet against an opinion which we have seen expressed that there was 
an affectation of humility—nay—a sycophancy in these lines. What 
a warped heart must he have who could find aught like that in as true 
an expression of feeling, we verily believe, as ever was traced under 
heaven. Such insinuations cannot hurt Mr. Sprague. He who can 
make the eye fill at his honest disavowal of privileges, and his manly 
regrets, is not to suffer from so slant a bolt of ill-will. We have rarely 
seen, where no pathos is meant, no effect expected by the writer, a 
more simple and delicate appeal to the feelings :— 


“Here let me pause—no further I rehearse 
What claims a loftier soul, a nobler verse ; 
The mountain’s foct I have but loitered round, 
Nor dared to scale its highest, holiest ground ; 
But ventured on the pebbly shore to stray, 
While the broad ocean all before me lay ;— 
How bright the boundless prospect there on high; 
How rich the pearls that here all hidden lie ; 
But not for me, to life’s coarse service sold, 
Where thought lies barren and nought breeds but gold— 
"Tis yours, ye favored ones, at whose command, 
From the cold world I ventured, here to stand: 
Ye who are lapped in wisdom’s murmuring bowers, 
Who still to bright improvement yield your hours ; 
To you the privilege and power belong, 
To give my theme the grace of living song ; 
Yours be the flapping of the eagle’s wing, 
To dare the loftiest crag and heavenward spring ; 
Mine the light task to hop from spray to spray, 
Blessed if r charm one summer hour away. 


“ One summer hour—its golden sands have run, 
And the poor labor of the bard is done— 
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Yet, ere I fling aside my humble lyre, 

Let one fond wish its trembling strings inspire ; 
Fancy the task to Feeling shall resign, 

And the heart prompt the warm untutored line. 
Peace to this ancient spot! here, as of old, 

May learning dwell and all her stores unfold ; 

Still may her priests around these altars stand, 

And train to truth the children of the land ; 

Bright be their paths, within these shades who rest, 
These brother bands—beneath His guidance blessed 
Who with their fathers here turned wisdom’s page, 
Who comes to them the Statesman and the Sage.— 
Praise be his portion in his labors here, 

The praise that cheered a Kirkland’s mild career ; 
The love that finds in every breast a shrine, 

When zeal and gentleness with wisdom join. 

Here may he sit, while each succeeding race 

Go proudly forth his parent care to grace ; 

In head and heart by him prepared to rise, _ 


To take their stations with the good and wise: a 

This crowning recompense to him be given, a 

To see them guard on earth and guide to heaven ; 3 

Thus in their talents, in their virtue blessed, y 

' O be his ripest years his happiest and his best. - 

A new star has arisen in the literary horizon. The Poems of Mr. 2 


Jacob Porter, like a true meteor, came upon us without warning (“no 
one saw it till it shot’) in the shape of a stitched pamphlet of twenty- 
seven pages. His motto expresses the indolent carelessness so natural 


to the true bard, 


“‘ T soothe as humor prompts, my idle vein 
With frolic verse.” a 
and his fly-leaf is adorned with an address to himself, by a damsel q 
upon whom his own fine frenzy has taken effect. Happy man! We 4 
ourselves had never such an unction to our vanity :— 4 
“ro JACOB PORTER. 


** Parnassian youth, while laurels twine 
Round thy poetic brows, 

Accept this meaner verse of mine, 
The humblest flower that blows. 


“« How soft from thy mellifluous lyre 
The melting numbers fall ; 

Replete with more than mortal fire, : 
Enchanting sweetness all ! q 


“ And O! may heaven, indulgent heaven, 4 
Thy studies ever bless ; 

To thee be greater learning given, : 
And greater happiness. RURICOLA. 


The first sybilline leaf which we venture to turn over, discloses 
an address to Bryant. It commences with the original idea 
‘‘ Now whirling Boreas fiercely blows,” 
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and after some touching reminiscences, which though sufficiently beau- 
tiful, are too local to interest those who believe Genius to be a univer- 
sal native, he addresses him thus affectionately :— 


«‘T pu’ the anemone so fair, 

And wreath it graceful in thy hair, 

And place the brilliant orchis where 
Thy bosom heaves ; 

And in thy hand the mellow pear 
Rustling with leaves. 


« Wild columbine so sweet I'll pu’ 
And shamrock wet wi’ morning dew, 
And many others I will glue 
On paper firm ; 
And they'll a posy form for you 
Like any charm.” 


We wish we had time to linger on this piquant conception. We 
should delight to pause with the poet and imagine Mr Bryant (who, 
by the way, if we remember right, is nearly bald) with ‘‘ anemone” 
wreathed gracefully in his hair, and the brilliant orchis quavering in 
the button hole of his waistcoat. Certain it is, that a “ poet’s love is 
immortality.’ We should feel it to be literary piracy to take more 
than we have already taken from the author’s first “‘ string of pearls,” 
and we will reluctantly pass on. The next flight is in the daring style 
of Southey and McDonald Clarke: ‘‘ The Snow Spirit, a Fragment.” 
The opening has that riant, descriptive energy, which makes the 
reader look back and read it over again :— 


* See! the snow spirit unfurls 
His banners and curls, 
His locks all in swirls.” 


We hold with the Scholastikos that a brick is a fair sample of a house, 
and, sequitur, that three lines of a poem may give an idea of the 
whole ; we cut another leaf therefore, and come upon The Mousiad in 
two cantos, “‘the male” and “ the female.” There is a startling origi- 
naity in the comic vein of our author which we cannot adequately 
laud. The male mouse is thus cavalierly equipped and described :— 


* Tho’ formed for peace, and mild as evening’s e’e, 
In war the thunderbolt of mice was he; 
His sword of polished steel and silver hilt 
Shone like a meteor in old nature’s quilt ; 
Oft had he led his clan to scenes of blood, 
And dashed the warhorse thro’ the foaming flood ; 
Well he could wing the ball, the bayonet strike 
At mouse or frog, on hillock or in dike. 
0 every point of honor true and nice, 
He shone the gallant Captain Smith of mice. 
He too in poesy could nobly shine, 
His warm soul flowing warm in every line ; 
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His harp wild warbling, voice so sweetly clear, 
Oft brought the fair Naphalia to hear.” 


The “ fair Naphalia,” the female mouse, is equally accomplished in 
the gentler graces :— 


‘Her heart was formed in soft affection’s mould, 
Richer, far richer than Potosi’s gold ; 

In all the — of charms complete, 

She shone a perfect mouse from head to feet. 
But all the beauties of her form combined 

But feebly matched the beauties of her mind: 
There chastity in all her brightness shone, 
There love had built his palace and his throne, 
Not that unyielding, that capricious cur, 

So oft concealed beneath a mouse’s fur, 

But love in that simplicity of dress, 

Which a pure virgin mouse might well confess. 
Oft would she by the gushin fount or rill 
Describe the scenery with a humbird’s quill, 
Oft would her lyre the fair Cerastia draw, 

As soft she touched it with her quill or paw. 
On her fresh glowing canvass might you see 
The bob o’ Lincoln bend his hardhack tree ; 

In water colors glowed the orchis fine 

The twining clematis and columbine.” 


Then comes the courtship in which the author indulges his colloquial 


vein :— 
“‘ After some general, tho’ pleasant talk, 
The male to the fair maid proposed a walk: 
If you, sir, like, the modest miss replied, 
And forth they walked together, side by side ; 
Where’er with airy feet = ee press the ground, 
The bees and humming birds are fluttering round. 
In graceful circuit round the fields they go, 
And spend their time as other lovers do; 
At length, tho’ not of roving tired, recline 
Beneath a wild wide spreading columbine.” 


We dare not trust ourselves, bachelor as we are, to read any farther 
on this exciting subject, and we pass on, to “ Elegiac Lines, to the 
Memory of Miss Polly Ford, who died of the scarlet fever, June 6, 
1811.” This is in the style of ‘‘ Landor’s Imaginary Conversations,” 
and supposes the ‘‘ Sister of the deceased,” and the ‘ Shade of Polly” 
to discourse together. The first speaker opens the dialogue with 
“ Polly, adieu!” assuring her that the sod which covers her shall be 


dearer to her 


“ Than all the bliss where splendor reigns, 
For thou art cold and lowly laid 
Beneath the weeping willow’s shade.” 


Now do we know critics who would call that a non sequitur f Barba- 
rous vampyres! we congratulate Mr. Porter on falling first into our 
hands. The last verse, which we read through our tears, runs thus :— 
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SHADE OF POLLY. 
a “Then wilt thou come, the dewbright tear 4 
ee Trickling adown thy cheeks amain ; 
While my soft spirit lingers near 
a To share thy bliss and soothe thy pain: 3 
2 For I am cold and lowly laid 7 
‘Beneath the weeping willow’s shade. 
We next come to another elegy to the Memory of Miss Bethiah a 


Burton (a subject of “melancholy” association,) and a dialogue, 
entitled the “‘ Mutual Embraces of Christ and the Church.” This 
ae last is a little beyond our devotional vein. Whether it is the taint of 


: the habit of criticism, or because we never have had occasion to mor- 
| tify our worldly tastes with sufficient severity, we know not, but the 
: Songs of Solomon were always, we confess it with shame, read some 


Pe what irreverently. ‘The comparisons are on too great a scale for our 
limited knowledge of the “‘ proprieties,” and hence we admire while 
we wonder at the loftier reach of our author. He imitates the “ wise 
man” with a very successful flourish of fancy :— 


“THE CHURCH. 


“The kisses of thy mouth exceed 
The kisses of the richest wine ; 

The odors of thy ointment shed 
A fragrance holy and divine, 


“With bands of love so sweetly drawn, 
The king doth welcome me a guest ; 

And heavenly glory’s purpling morn 
Doth sweetly rise within my breast. 


YOUNG CONVERTS. 


“Gazing with all the spotless throng, 
And wrapt in glory we’ll adore ; 

With hearts of love and lips of song 
We'll chant his matchless glories o’er. 


“THE CHURCH. 
“O thou, that fill’st my soul’s desires, 


Where dost thou feed thy holy flock ? 
I burn with heaven’s seraphic fires; 


4 My mother’s sons why should they mock ? 
q YOUNG CONVERTS. 


“O prince’s daughter, feed thy kids, 
Among these shepherds’ tents so near ; 


q And ere mild evening shuts her lids, 
a Thy best beloved will appear. 

CHRIST. 

q “To Pharaoh’s harnessed chariot horse 

4 ave I compared thee, O my love! 


H 
i neck with chains of gold embossed, 
hy gentle eye outvies the dove. 

VOL. I.---NO. VII. 64 
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In an epithalamium a little farther on, the author indulges his 
orthodoxy again, with a new epithet. He hopes the bride will 


‘“‘ Rise to heaven, where saints are chanting 
Hymns of praise to Jesus’ love, 

And their holy lyres are panting 
All around and all above!” 


What a relish there is in discovering a new quality in a familiar thing! 
A panting lyre! Homer, what an epithet! ‘The last extract we shall 
make is from a piece, entitled, ‘‘ Lines written on visiting the grave 
of my Companion, very early in the morning, by moonlight.”  It-shall 


speak for itself :— 


“Yes, ye breezes, gently blowing, 
Waft her partner's heartfelt sigh 
To those realins, where all is glowing 

With extasy. 


“ Let it gently reach her ear, 
Softly dying as it falls ; 
Wondering, listening, let her hear, 
Her lover calls. 


“ Eliza, turn thine eye to me, 
And let the bright tear gently fall 
O’er him who knows no love but thee ; 
Thou art his all! 


Be 
A 


“ ‘Time may soothe the frantic heart, 
Frantic with the loss of thee, 
But can ne’er extract the dart, 
Never from me. 


‘** Yes, dearest, thou art ever mine, 
Tho’ ‘neath the larch thou’rt lowly laid! 
And I'll be ever, ever thine, 
Thou lovely maid !” 


We have exhausted our superlatives, and can only commend the fF 
“Parnassian Youth” to immortality. We cannot with our tender dq 
feelings, however, recommend to Mr. Porter to publish a second edition ‘ 
immediately. Being ourself guilty of some sins of rhyme, we have a s 
fellow feeling for a bold rider of the winged horse, and are of course a 
‘wondrous kind,” but we cannot answer for the fraternity. Sharp 4M 
wits are they all, and we very much fear that if our author uncorks q 
again, he will find himself pricked Porter.” 

This is the fourth time, courteous reader, that you have honored us a 
with your company at our Table. We feel naturally, under its avowed : 


regime, an increase of familiarity in our acquaintance, and we are 
more confident than we should otherwise have been, in cantering our 
own private hobby in your company. By the liberality of an eminent 
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scholar who keeps a superb library for use (there is a nice distinction 
in the phrase) we have in our possession another volume of Shelley. 
This poet, you must have discovered, holds a pecudium in our heart. 
We are apt to be passionate about authors, and love and hate very 

sitively. For instance, among standards, we mortally detest Fielding 
and Swift and Pope and Dryden, (some for coarseness, and some for 
other things we cannot just now particularize) and we dearly love 
Burton and Fletcher and Sterne and Addison, and, of a later day, 
Lamb (alias Elia) and Coleridge, and (sometimes) Southey, and Shel- 
ley always. 

Shelley, as we said before, has a private nook in our affections. 
He is so unlike all other poets that we cannot mate him. He is 
like his own “Skylark” among birds. He does not keep ever up 
in the thin air with Byron like the eagle, nor sing with Keats low and 
sweetly like the thrush, nor, like the dove sitting always upon her nest, 
brood with Wordsworth over the affections. He begins to sing when 
the morning wakes him, and as he grows wild with his own song, he 


mounts upward, 
“ And singing ever soars, and soaring ever singeth,” 


and it is wonderful how he loses himself, like the delirious bird in the 
sky, and with a verse which may be well compared for its fine delicacy 
with her little wings, penetrates its far depths fearlessly and full of joy. 
There is something very new in this mingled trait of fineness and sub- 
limity. Milton and Byron seem made for the sky. Their broad wings 
always strike the air with the same solemn majesty. But Shelley, near 
the ground, is a very ‘ bird in a bower,’ running through his merry 
compass as if he never dreamed of the upward and invisible heavens. 
Withal, Shelley’s genius is too fiery to be moody. He was a melan- 
choly man, but it was because he was crossed in the daily walk of 
life, and such anxieties did not touch his imagination. It was above 
—far, far above them. His poetry was not, like that of other poets, 
linked with his common interests : and if it “ unbound the serpent of 
care from his heart,’ as doubtless it did, it was by making him forget 
that it was there. He conceived and wrote in a wizard circle. The 
illiberal world was the last thing remembered, and its annoying pre- 
Judices, gall him as they might in the exercise of his social duties, 
neve: followed over the fiery limit of his fancy. Never have we seen 
such pure abstraction from earthliness as in the temper of his poetry. 
It is the clear, intellectual lymph—unalloyed and unpolluted. 

The volume before us contains his great effort, ‘‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound,” and several Minor Poems. Of the first, much has been said 
and written. It is, unquestionably, the most daring imaginative at- 
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tempt of the age, and the same subject is known to have been that of 
a lost tragedy of Auschylus. The original magnificent fable of Pro. 
metheus is familiar to every one, but Shelley has, for a sufficient rea- 
son given in his preface, altered the catastrophe necessary to his De- 
liverance. ‘The first Act portrays the sufferings and endurance of 
Prometheus, and it must be acknowledged to be among the highest 
efforts of the forcible and sublime in poetry. The Author has a pas- 
sage in his Preface which shews how pure were his sources of inspira- 
tion. He says, ‘“‘ This Poem was written upon the mountainous ruins 
of the Baths of Caracalla, among the flowery glades, and thickets of 
blossoming trees which are extended in ever winding labyrinths upon 
its immense platforms and dizzy arches suspended in the air. The 
bright blue sky of Rome, and the effect of the vigorous, awakening 
spring, in that divinest climate, and the new life with which it drenches 
the spirit even to intoxication, were the inspiration of this drama.” 
We pass over the first Act which has been extensively quoted by Re- 
viewers and come to the second, the first scene of which we shall give 
almost entire. It is, in our opinion, of exceeding beauty. In the whole 
circle of modern writing, we know nothing which approaches its rare, 
transparent, exquisite delicacy. 


Scene: MorninG. A LONELY VALE IN THE INDIAN Caucasus. ASIA (ONE OF THE 
OcEANIDES, WHOM PPOMETHEUS LOVES) ALONE. 


Asia. From all the blasts of heaven thou hast descended 
Yes, like a spirit, like a thought, which makes 
Unwonted tears throng to the horny eyes, 

And beatings haunt the desolated heart, 

Which should have learnt repose: thou hast descended 
Cradled in tempests; thou dost wake, O Spring! 
O child of many winds! As suddenly 

Thou comest as the memory of a dream, 

Which now is sad because it hath been sweet ; 
Like genius, or like joy which riseth up 

As from the earth, clothing with golden clouds 
The desert of our life. 

This is the season, this the day, the hour ; 

At sunrise thou shouldst come, sweet sister mine, 
Too long desired, too long delaying, come! 

How like death-worms the wingless moments crawl! 
The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond the purple mountains ; thro’ a chasm 

Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 

Reflects it: now it wanes: it gleams again 

As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 
Of woven cloud unravel in pale air : 

"Tis lost! and thro’ yon suki of cloudlike snow 
The roseate sun-light quivers: hear I not 

The Molian music of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing the crimson dawn ? 
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a PANTHEA ENTERS. 

Pe I feel, I see 

e) Those eyes which burn thro’ smiles that fade in tears, 

ed Like stars half quenched in mists of silver dew. 

La Beloved and most beautiful, who wearest 

@ The shadow of that soul by which I live, 

a How late thou art! the sphered sun had climbed 

a The sea; my heart was sick with hope, before 


The printless air felt thy belated plumes. 

Pan. Pardon, great Sister! but my wings were faint 
With the delight of a remembered dream, 
As are the noon-tide plumes of summer winds 
Satiate with sweet flowers. I was wont to sleep 
Peacefully, and awake refreshed and calm 
Before the sacred Titan’s fall, and thy 
Unhappy love, had made, thro’ use and pity, 
" Both love and woe familiar to my heart 
| As they had grown to thine: erewhile I slept 
Under the glaucous caverns of old Ocean 
Within dim bowers of green and purple moss, 
Our young [one's soft and milky arms 
Locked then, as now, behind my dark, moist hair, 
While my shut eyes and cheek were pressed within 
The folded depth of her life-breathing bosom : 
But not as now, since I am made the wind 
Which fails beneath the music that I bear 
Of my most wordless converse ; since dissolved 
Into the sense with which love talks, my rest 
Was troubled and yet sweet ; my waking hours 


: Too full of care and pain. 
Asia. Lift up thine eyes, 
ey And let me read thy dream. 
poe Pan. As I have said 


With our sea-sister at his feet I slept. 

The mountain mists, condensing at our voice 
Under the moon, had spread their many flakes, 
From the keen ice shielding our linked sleep. 
Then two dreams came. One, I remember not. 
But in the other his pale wound-worn limbs 

Fell from Prometheus, and the azure night 

Grew radiant with the glory of that form . 
Which lives unchanged within, and his voice fell 
ee Like music which makes giddy the dim brain, 

Ss Faint with intoxication of keen joy : 

: ‘ Sister of her whose footsteps pave the world 
‘With loveliness—more fair than aught but her, 
‘ Whose shadow thou art—lift thine eyes on me.’ 
[lifted them: the overpowering light 
Of that immortal shape was shadowed o’er 
By love ; which, from his soft and flowing limbs, 
And passion-parted lips, and keen, faint eyes, 
Steamed forth like vaporous fire ; an atmosphere 

hich wrapt me in its all-dissolving power, 
As the warm ether of the morning sun 
Wraps ere it drinks some cloud of wandering dew. 
saw not, heard not, moved not, only felt 
His presence flow and mingle thro’ my blood 
Till it became his life, and his grew mine. 
And I was thus absorb’d, until it past, 
And like the vapors when the sun sinks down, 
Gathering again in drops upon the pines, 
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And tremulous as they, in the deep night 

My being was condensed ; and as the rays 

Of thought were slowly gathered, I could hear 
His voice, whose accents lingered ere they died 
Like footsteps of weak melody ; thy name 
Among the many sounds alone I heard 

Of what might be articulate ; tho’ still 

I listened through the night when sound was none. 
Ione wakened then, and said to me: 

‘ Canst thou divine what troubles me to night? 
‘J always knew what | desired before, 

‘ Nor ever found delight to wish in vain. 

¢ But now I cannot tell thee what I seek ; 

‘I know not; something sweet, since it is sweet 
‘ Even to desire ; it is thy sport, false sister ; 

‘ Thou hast discovered some enchantment old, 
‘ Whose spells have stolen my spirit as I slept 
‘And mingled it with thine ; for when just now 
‘We kissed, I felt within thy parted lips 

‘The sweet air that sustained me, and the warmth 
‘ Of the life-blood, for loss of which I faint, 
‘Quivered between our intertwining arms.’ 

I answered not, for the Eastern star grew pale, 
But fled to thee. : 

Asia. Thou speakest, but thy words 
Are as the air: [ feel them not: Oh, lift 
Thine eyes, that I may read his written soul! 

Pan. Tit them tho’ they droop beneath the load 
Of that they would express: what canst thou see 
But thine own fairest shadow imaged there ? 

Asia. Thine eyes are like the deep, blue, boundless heayen 
Contracted to two circles underneath 
Their long, fine lashes ; dark, far, measureless, 
Orb within orb, and line thro’ line inwoven. 

Pan. Why lookest thou as ifa spirit past ? 

Asia. There is a change ; beyond their inmost depth 
I see a shade, a shape: ’tis He, arrayed 
In the soft light of his own smiles, which spread 
Like radiance from the cloud-surrounded morn. 4 
Prometheus, it is thine! départ not yet! 4 
Say not those smiles that we shall meet again S 
Within that bright pavilion which their beams 
Shall build on the waste world? The dream is told. 

What shape is that between us? Its rude hair 
Roughens the wind that lifts it, its regard 

Is wild and quick, yet ’tis a thing of air, 

For thro’ its grey robe gleams the golden dew 
Whose stars the noon has quench’d not. 

Follow ! follow! 

Pan. It is mine other dream. 

Asia. It disappears. 

Pan. It passes now into my mind. Methought 
As we sate here, the flower-infolding buds 
Burst on yon lightning-blasted almond-tree, 
When swift from the white Scythian wilderness 
A wind swept forth wrinkling the Earth with frost: 
I looked, and all the blossoms were blown down ; 
But on each leaf was stamped, as the blue bells 
Of Hyacinth tell Apollo’s written grief, 
O FOLLow ! FoLLow! 

Asia. As you speak, your words 
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ill, pause by pause, my own forgotten sleep =~ 
 Methouyht among the lawns together 
We wandered, underneath the young grey dawn, 
And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 
Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains 


Pe Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind ; 

And the white dew on the new bladed grass, 

ia Just piercing the dark earth, hung silently ; 

a And there was more which I remember not: 
4 But on the shadows of the morning clouds, 


5 
Athwart the purple mountain slope, was written 


Fottow, O rotLtow! As they vanished by, 
= And on each herb, from which Heaven’s dew had fallen, 
3 The like was stamped, as with a withering fire. 
A wind arose among the pines ; it shook 
The clinging music from their boughs, and then 
Low, sweet, faint sounds, like fhe farewell of ghosts, 
Were heard: Ou, roLLow, FOLLOW, FOLLOW ME! 
And then I said: ‘** Panthea, look on me.” 
But in the depth of those beloved eyes 
Still I saw, FOLLOW, FOLLOW! 
Kcuo. 
Follow, follow ! 

Pan. The crags, this clear spring morning, mock our voices 
As they were spirit-tongued. 

Asia. It is some being 
Around the crags. What fine clear sounds! O, list! 


There is a superb Semichorus of Spirits in the second scene of this 
Act, for which we have not room, and here are a few passages from 
the fourth, which occur in a dialogue between Asia and the Demogor- 
gon upon the Deliverance of Prometheus. 


Asta. Prometheus shall arise 
Henceforth the sun of this rejoicing world : 
When shall the destined hour arrive ? 
Dem. Behold! 
Asia. The rocks are cloven, and through the purple night 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds : 
Which trample the dim winds: in each there stands 
A wild-eyed charioteer urging their flight. 
Some look behind, as fiends pursued them there, 
And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars: 
Others, with burning eyes, lean forth, and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed, 
As if the thing they loved fled on before, 
And now, even now, they clasped it. Their bright locks 
Stream like a comet’s flashing hair: they all 
Sweep onward. 
Dem. These are the immortal Hours, 
Of whom thou didst demand. One waits for thee. 
Asia. A spirit with a dreadful countenance 
Checks its dark chariot by the craggy gulph. 
Unlike thy brethren, ghastly charioteer, 
Who art thou ? Whither wouldst thou bear me? Speak! 
Spirit. [ am the shadow of a destiny 
ore dread than is my aspect: ere yon planet 
as set, the darkness which ascends with me 
hall wrap in lasting night heaven’s kingless throne. 
Asta. What meanest thou? 
Pay. That terrible shadow floats 
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Up from its throne, as may the lurid. smoke 
Of earthquake-ruined cities o’er the sea. 
Lo! it ascends the car; the coursers fly 
Terrified : watch its path among the stars 
Blackening the night! 

Asia. Thus I am answered : strange! 

Pan. See, near the verge, another chariot stays ; 
An ivory shell inlaid with crimson fire, 
Which comes and goes within its sculptured rim 
Of delicate strange tracery ; the young spirit 
That guides it has the dove-like eyes of hope ; 
How its soft smiles attract the soul ! as light 
Lures winged insects thro’ the lampless air. 


We take another passage to shew the purely fanciful character of 
the poet's mind. 


First Faun. Canst thou imagine where those spirits live 
Which make such delicate music in the woods? 
We haunt within the least frequented caves 
And closest coverts, and we know these wilds, 
Yet never meet them, tho’ we hear them oft: 
Where may they hide themselves ? 

SrEconpD ’Tis hard to tell: 
I have heard those more skilled in spirits say, 
The bubbles, which the enchantment of the sun 
Sucks from the faint water-flowers that pave 
The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools, 
Are the pavilions where such dwell and float 
Under the green and golden atmosphere 
Which noon-tide kindles thro’ the woven leaves; 
And when these burst, and the thin fiery air, 
The which they breathed within those lucent domes, 
Ascends to flow like meteors thro’ the night, 
They ride on them, and rein their headlong speed, 
And bow their burning crest, and glide in fire 
Under the waters of the earth again. 

First Faun. If such live thus, have others other lives, 
Under pink blossoms or within the bells 
Of meadow flowers, or folded violets deep, 
Or on their dying odours, when they die, 
Or on the sunlight of the sphered dew ? 


In turning over the leaves, our eye lingers on several marked pas- 
sages which we cannot resist quoting disconnectedly :— 


Pantuea. Oh Spirit ! pause and tell whence is the light 
Which fills the cloud? The sun is yet unrisen. 
Spirit. The sun will not rise until noon. Apollo 
Is heid in heaven by wonder ; and the light 
Which fills this vapour, as the aerial hue 
Of fountain-gazing roses fills the water, 
Flows from thy mighty sister. 


From their glassy throne 
Blue Proteus and his humid nymths shall mark 
The shadow of fair ships, as mortals see 
The floating bark of the light-laden moon 
With that white star, its sightless pilot’s crest, 


Borne down the rapid sunset’s ebbing sea 
* * * * * 
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There is a cave 

All overgrown with trailing odorous plants 

Which curtain out the day with leaves and flowers, 
And paved with veined emerald, and a fountain 
Leaps in the midst with an awakening sound. 

From its curved roof the mountain’s frozen tears 

Like snow, or silver, or long diamond spires 

Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful light : 

And there is heard the ever moving air 

Whispering without from, tree to tree, and birds, 

And bees; and all around are mossy seats, 

And the rough walls are clothed with long, soft grass ; 
A simple dwelling, which shall be our own ; 

Where we will sit and talk of time and change 

As the world ebbs and flows. 

* * * * * 
Leave man, even as a leprous child is left 

Who follows a sick beast to some warm cleft 

Of rocks, through which the might of healing springs is poured ; 
And then it wanders home with rosy smile, 
Unconscious, and its mother fears awhile 

It is a spirit, then, weeps on her child restored. 


One extract from the miscellaneous part of the volume and we have 
done. 


TO A SKYLARK. 


Harr to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
rom the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightning, 
Thou dost float and run ; 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
j Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven, 

In the broad day-light 


Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, — 


Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
_ In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 
VOL. VII. 64 
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What thou art*we know not ; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not : 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower : 


Like a glow-worm golden 
Ina dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 


Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view; 


Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 


Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged thieves: 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass: 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine : 
T have never heard, 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus Hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chaunt, 
Matched with thine would be all 
Butan empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be : 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 
Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 
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We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell the saddest thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 


Teach me half the gladness 
e That thy brain must know, 
: Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 


After writing the Editor’s Table to our last number, we left the 
whole affair, proof, copy, and our /ocum tenens, in the hands of a 
stern, retired scholar, while we rambled away a month pour la bagat- 
alle, It has amused us since to see the criticisms upon the result. 
The “Review of the Token,” written by this same grave, severe 
student, was found, in the hands of the critics, to possess all the 
a qualities so harped upon in the productions of the regular Editor, and 
eS “Black Barbary,’ by the same hand,the most spirited specimen of 
periodical poetry we remember, was written down ‘ lack-a-dasical’ with 
the unlucky love verses we indited when in our university green-horn- 
age. I[t is surprising with what facility people detect style and clas- 
sify peculiarities. ‘The sonnet at the end of the number, though print- 
ed withouta signature, is going the rounds with our name attached 
to it in staring capitals, and a certain authentic critic, in an elaborate 
article, advises us to write no more reviews, our review of the Token 
being so very like every other that we have written! “Black 
Barbary” has been recorded as our “pet mare” in the same tone of 
criticism, and it has positively been laid to our old sin that sheis made 
of the feminine gender! It beats the how much the wits of the 
19th century will make out of a bright thought before they have done 
hi it. Some merry fellow of an editor gave us a smart rap over the 
Fi when we were in our teens for our carpet-knight-errantry, and 
Hough we bought boxing gloves and foils and forswore women incon- 
tnently at the time, and have not, on our honor, sonneted an eye- 
row since, (three years total abstinence!) here we are, still thrust at 
with the same squib, and knocked over the pate by substitute when 
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we have slipped out of the ring. It is true we were incautioys 
enough to pluck back from Lethe’s brink some fancies, of the 
old color to eke out our volume withal, hoping, that, having been slain 
twice or thrice, these black-mail troopers would ride quietly over them 
and consider them despatched. But no! they were valiantly had up, 
after the fashion of the knight in Hudibras, and stabbed again in the 
same place, by the same stout sworders—and now, we trust, will be 
suffered to pass for dead. Like the eels in the story, we are quite 
used to this thing, and as the book “ sells,” (the object alike of poems 
and Pindar’s razors) why, we can afford to be amused. It is long 
since we were broken of our sleep by an incubus of a newspaper col- 
umn. Time was but your reminiscent is a bore. 


There is one more topic—(really, it is excessively rude of our book- 
seller to insist upon our naming it at table)—some poor matter of a 
subscription—(it positively shocks us to allude to it) some trifle, we 
cannot comprehend what—you probably know—which is unsettled 
between youand him. He says it will be a favor to him if you will 
attend to it, and though somewhat unskilled in the manége, we dare 
be sworn he means honestly. It is playing the host rather unhand- 
somely, but, if you will excuse this offence, we pledge our veracity that 
nothing shall ever induce us to take advantage again of the convivial 
courtesy. 
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